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Hotes. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF NELSON. 
The following characteristic letter of Nelson, 
believed to be unpublished, is in my possession :— 
Albemarle, New York, 
Nov. 14th, 1782. 
Dear Pitrorp,—Since I saw you yesterday, I have 
changed my mind about appointing Edwards as boat- 
swain, but will ask Lord Hood to give him the rating in 
some other ship, this I hope will do as well, I am to dine 
with the Admiral to-day and very likely shall not be on 
board till nine. Will you sup with me at ten? I will speak 
with you about Ross and what can be done, my interest 
at home you know is next to nothing, the name of Nelson 
being little known; it may be different one of these days, 
& good chance only is wanting to make it so. 
Yours sincerely, 
Horatio NEtsor. 


Jocetyn Orway. 


A PARISH COUNCIL IN 1608. 

I have copied the following ‘‘ verdict” of the 
Sembly Quest of Ecclesfield from the original in 
the possession of the Duke of Norfolk. In these 
days of Parish Councils it may be useful to com- 
pare the old practice with the new :— 
oad queste of the Sooke of Ecclesfeilde 18 Apr, 

Paines Jaid at the great courte at Sheffelde the 
18% of Aprill 1608 by the twelue men of the sooke of 
Ecclesfelde. Richarde Sheirclyffe, forman, &c, 


about the corne field at the 


the harde corne fielde to be made before the feast of 
St. Mathewe, and the ware corne fielde before the feast 
of St. Matthias and so to kepe the same upon paine 
of every defalte, iijs. iiijd, 

Item. A paine laid that every man yoke and ringe 
his swine at the old accustomed times in paine of 
euverie defalte to forfett xijd. 

Item, That noe maner of person nor persons doe put 
any loose cattell into the corne fielde before the corne 
be ledd forthe in paine of euerie defalte, xijd. 

Item. A paine layd that noe maner of person or 
persons within the sooke of Ecclesfielde do harbour 
anie woman knowne to be with childe unlawfully 
begotten twoe daies after she be knowne, nor receiue 
anie stranger or strangers to dwell in anie of their 
houses, in paine to forfett xxs. 

Item, A paine laid that no maner of person nor 
persons breake anie hedger, nor sell anie grene wood of 
my Lords, nor of anie other mans, witbin the parishe of 
Ecclesfielde uppon paine of iijs. iiijd. 

Item. A paine laide that noe maner of person nor 
pereons that dwelleth in Chappell doe put anie cattell 
whateoeuer to the more, or common of Ecclesfielde in 
paine of every defalte, iijs. iiijd. 

Item. A paine laid that no maner of person nor 
persons doe put anie ecabbed horses to the more or 
towne fielde in paine to forfett xs, 

Item, A paine laid that all the inbabitants of the 
sooke of Ecclesfielde doe kepe their mastiues at all times 
musseled upon paine of iije. iiijd. 

Item. A paine laid that noe maner of person nor 
persons within the sooke of Ecclesfield put anie maner 
of cattell into the Chappell towne fielde, excepte they 
haue corne or some grounde in the same fielde, uppon 
paine of euery defalte, iijs. iiijd. 

Item. A paine laid that noe maner of person nor 
persons beinge of the jurie or sembly quest of the sooke 
of Ecclesfielde doe at anie time or times hearafter dis- 
close or bewraie the verdite of the same jurie or anie 
parte therof to anie person or persons whatsoeuer, 
uppon paine of everie offender to forfett xs, 

n primis a fraie made by Hugh Carre of George Wil- 
kineons man and bloud drawne on Wilkinson, iijs. iiijd.* 
Item. A fraie made by Hughe Alene of Margerie 
Hadfield and John Hadfelde, iije. iiijd. 

Item. A fraie made of Richard Jepson by Wm, 
me 6 and bloud drawne upon the said Jepson, 
yjs. viijd.* 

Item. A fraie made of Gilberte Dickenson by 
Gerarde Freeman and bloud drawen upon the said 
Gilbert, vjs. viijd.* 

Item, A fraie made by Roberte Carr of John Boy and 
Raiphe Hotkbinson and bloud drawne upon the eaid 
Boy by Carr, vjs. viijd.* 

Item. A fruie made betwixte Roberte Boye and 
Thomas Flinte, iijs. iiijd. 

A fraie made by Nicholas Marshall upon Edwarde 
Yates and bloud drawne upon Yates, vjs. viijd.* 

Item, A fraie made by Anthonie Lawe uppon Wm, 
Mathiman’s wife, iijs, iiijd. 

In primis. We amercie Thomas Walker for puttinge 
twoe scabbed horses to the more of Ecclesfield, 

Item. We amercie Christopher Crofts for brekinge 
of hedges and carryinge awaie stakes, xijd. 

Item. We amercie for sufferinge his servants to breake 
hedges Thomas Walker, xijd. 

Item, We amercie widowe Fernely for sufferinge her 
swine to goe into the corne townefield unyoked and 
unringed, viijd. 


* These sums are crossed out, perbaps to indicate 


payment. 
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Item, We amercie Alexander Hill for kepinge twoe 
swine unringed, iiijd. 

Item. We amercie George Byrkes for kepinge twoe 
swine unringed, iiijd, 

Item. We amercie widowe Twigge for breakinge the 
pinfoulde, iijs, iiijd. 

Item. Roger Smilter for kepinge a key to take his 
cattell out of the pinfoulde without leaue, iijs. iiijd. 

Item. We amercie Richard French for kepinge his 
swine unyoked, iiijd. 

Item, We amercy Robert Sheircliff the yonger for 
being absent at the muster, vjd. 

Item. Peter Fernely for the like, vjd. 

Item. A paine laid that noe maner of person nor 
persons do watter anie cattell or horses at St. Marie’s 
well in paine of euerie defalte to forfett xs. 

Item. A paine laid that Roger Smilter shall not at 
anie time or times hearafter laie or bedd anie strawe in 
the upper end of St. Marie lane, and also that he doth 
from benceforth kepe his diche scoured in the netherend 
of Bromilie Croft upon paine of bothe defaltes, xs. 

Item, A puine laid that none of the inhabitants of 
Creswick doe driue anie cattell to Creswick more uppon 
paine to forfett xxs. 

Item, A paine laid that none of the inbabitants of 
Whitley doe washe anie clothes or walk at the well in 
Whitleie aforesaid, in paine to forfett iijs. iiijd. 

Item, A paine laid that at St, Mary well, pinfoulde 
well, and all the wells in Ecclesfeild, noe maner of 
person nor persons doe washe or wringe anie clothes, 
or watter anie horses, in paine to forfett vjs. viijd. 

Ouersears that are chosen for bread and ale Edwarde 
Smith and Nicholas Dison +- jur([ati). 

Richarde Jepson the pinder + jur[ atus}. 

I have found no other “‘ verdict ” of the Sembly 
Quest of Ecclesfield amongst the Duke of Norfolk’s 
documents, but it is known that the Sembly 
Quest of Sheffield met, dined together, and drew 
up a “‘verdict” every year, so that the same 
practice was probably followed at Ecclesfield and 
elsewhere, These ‘‘ verdicts” were, in effect, a 
code of by-laws, revised, as it seems, every year. 
Upon the revision old customs were red or 
modified, and new rules made now and then. The 
twelve men who formed the jury dealt, as we have 
seen, with breaches of the —} as well as with 

uestions of agriculture and local government, and 
their by-laws exhibit a curious picture of old 
village life. 

The fencing of the campi, or open fields, of a 
village from seed-time to barvest is too well known 
to need more than a passing mention here. There 
were three campi at Ecclesfield, viz., St. Michael 
Field, Tunwell (otherwise Townwell) Field, and 
Loke Field, otherwise Looke Field. One of these 
lay fallow every year, whilst the other two were 
sown with “hard corn” and ‘* ware corn” 
respectively. The “hard corn,” sometimes called 
** winter corn,” consisted of wheat and rye, and 
this was sown, as we have seen, about 21 Sep- 
tember. The “ware* corn,” or ‘‘spring corn,” 


* O.N, vdr, Lat. vér, spring. The ‘Inventories, &c., 
of Jarrow and Monk-Wearmouth ’ (Surtees Soc.), P- 196, 
have in 1426 : “‘ In frumento et ware corn emptis."” The 
editor wropgly explains the word as “ worse corn.” 


consisting chiefly of oats and barley, was sown 
about 24 February. Everybody who had a strip 
or strips of sown land in the campi under crop 
assisted in setting up the temporary hedge which 
surrounded each campus and kept the cattle out. 
At “the old accustomed times”—i. ¢., whilst the 
crops were in the ground or were yet unreaped— 
swine wore rings on their noses and were yoked, 
so that they could not root up the soil, or break 
through the temporary hedge. 

The resolution of the sokemen to receive no 
strangers into their houses is rather startling at 
first sight ; but the good people of Ecclesfield 
were really not so bad as to deny all hospitality 
to the visitor or the helpless stranger or traveller, 
It was only when the stranger was not born in 
the parish, and likely to become a burden to it, 
that they would not let him live there. This 
comes out in the “verdict” of the Great Inquest 
for the adjoining soke of Bradfield, given in the 
same year, when the jury did 

“‘Amercie John Beighton the yonger for taking 
Robert lingerd not beme in our parish to be his 
tenant in our parte of a littell cotige of my lords at 
Brightomli, conterarie to a former payne, iijs. iiijd,” 
This order, which was afterwards extended to 
Lingard’s wife and wife’s mother, was not obeyed, 
and soon afterwards Beighton was fined 11. And 
then a sweeping order was made,— 

“That no other person within the soke of Bradfeld 
shall not reseve the said Robart lingerd, nor any other 
poore men being no parishioners, into their howses, 
nor to place them as inmates conterari to the statute, in 
payne to forfett xxs.” 

It will be seen from the amount of the fines 
imposed that the birth of unlawful children in the 
parish and the admission of poor strangers who 
might acquire a “settlement” therein were the 
most serious offences of all in the eyes of the soke- 
men. It was also a serious offence for the twelve 
men who formed the jury to disclose their 
‘* verdict” to anybody. It was not to be told in 
Gath or published in the streets of Askelon, and, 
luckily for the sokemen, there were no newspapers 
in those days. So if Hugh Carr made George Wil. 
kinson’s nose bleed, nobody called in “ apt allitera- 
tion’s artful aid,” and published a libel about a 
“ Fracas between Furious Farmers.” If these men 
of less enlightened days were sometimes cruel in 
their anxiety to keep the rates down, on the other 
hand they had a strong esprit de corps, and were 
careful to settle their little equabbles as between 
neighbour and neighbour. Those squabbles were 
not to be talked about by all the gossips in the 
country side. 

The washing and the “ walking” of clothes at 
the public wells was an obvious nuisance. In the 
Halmote Court of Durham* the ice was for- 
bidden two centuries before the date of this 


* ‘Durliam Halmote Rolls’ (Surtees Soc.) passim. 
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“verdict,” so that it must have died out very 
o- Most places had their fulling-mills or 
“ mills,” and in any case the use of wells for 
this purpose was unnecessary. When clothes were 
washed out of doors near a well or a river they 
were usually trodden by the feet in tubs or vats, as 
they were with the ancient Romans,* so that a 
“walker” was a living “dolly” or ‘‘ dolly-peg,” 
= trod clothes in what we now call a “ maidening- 
tub. 

In a game called ‘‘ Milking Pails ”+ clothes are 
washed ‘‘by the river side,” as they were in the 
days of Nausicaa.t But the daughter of Alcinous 
and her maidens did not wash clothes by the town 
wells, but took them in a mule-cart a great way 
off the town. Apparently they did not use tubs, 
for we are told that they washed them in holes by 
the river. To pollute the fountains of drinking 
water with soiled linen was far from the thoughts 
of those Greek maidens. O, Appr. 


HOUNDSDITCH. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known that in early 
times this was the name given to the whole of the 
ditch which surrounded the walls of the City of 
London. At present it is confined to the street 
which was constructed on the site of that portion 
of the ditch which extended from Aldgate Church 
to Bishopsgate; but even in the time of Stow the 
memory of the ancient designation had not entirely 
died out, It may be worth while to collect the 
notices which the old topographer has recorded of 
these several portions of this ancient moat. 

First, he says, regarding the section between 
Aldgate and Bishopsgate :— 

“From Aldgate Northwest to Bishopsgate, lieth the 
ditch of the Cittie, called Houndes ditch, for that in 
olde time when the same lay open, much filth (conueyed 
forth of the Citie) especially dead Dogges were there 
layd or cast : wherefore of latter time a mudde wall was 
made inclosing the ditch, to keepe out the laying of such 
filth as had beene accustomed.”—‘ Survey of no, 
ed. 1608, p. 129. 

Between Bishopsgate and Moorgate the moat 
in Stow’s time seems to have been generally known 
as Deep Ditch, and of the portion beyond towards 
Aldersgate he says :— 

“Then was this Burhkenning [Barbican] amongest 
the rest ouerthrowne and destroyed : and although the 
ditch neare thereunto, called Hounds ditch was stopped 
Mi - the streete of long time after was called Houndes 

tech, and of late time more commonly called Bar- 
bican,”—Jbid., p. 71. 

“*On the left Red and west of the Red Crosse lyeth a 
streete of old time called Houndes ditch, and of later 
time named Barbican, of such cause as I haue before 
noted.” —Jbid., p. 433. 


* See the engraving from a wall-painting at Pompeii 
in Smith's ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman ‘Antiquities,’ 
third edition, i, 881. 


Lastly, he says :— 

** Now againe from Newgate on the left hand or south 
side, lyeth the old Bayly, which runneth downe by the 
wall vpon the ditch of the Cittie called Houndes ditch 
to Ludgate.”—Jbid., p. 391. 

Brayley, in his ‘ Londiniana,’ iv. 35, says that 
this Houndsditch, in St. Sepulchre’s parish, is 
mentioned, under the names of Houndesdic and 
Hundesdich, in a Chartulary of St. Giles’s Hos- 
pital which was drawn up about the year 1402, but 
contains copies of deeds of a far more ancient date, 
and is now preserved in the British Museum. 

It seems to me in the highest degree improbable 
that the whole of a city moat should be called after 
the offal which was thrown into it, and looking to 
the correspondence which has recently taken 
on the subject of ‘ Hungate,’ and caged to 
Mr. 8. O. Appy’s interesting and suggestive note 
at p. 459 of the last volume, I think it far more 


‘| likely that it received its name from being part of 


the fortifications raised by the Anglo-Saxon in- 
dwellers of the city to keep out the Huns, or alien 
population of the forests and marshes which then, 
except on the south, bordered on the capital. In 
the conversion of Hiines-dic into Hiandes-dic we 
have an instance of the excrescent d, which is not 
uncommon after the liquids / andn. We have, 
for instance, Hounslow, the name of a hundred 
called in Domesday Honeslavvy. According to 
Lysons (‘Environs of London,’ second edition, 
ii. 413), the hamlet was called in ancient records 
Hundeslawe and Hundeslowe. This is confirmed 
by Dr. Sharpe’s ‘Calendar of Husting Wills,’ in 
which are recorded several bequests to the Brethren 
of the Order of Holy Trinity at Hounslow. In the 
earliest will the name is spelt Houneslawe, but in 
later ones Houndeslowe and Hundeslowe (‘Calen- 
dar,’ i. 382, 693 ; ii. 200, 442). It has now reverted 
to the original pronunciation. It has been other- 
wise with Brondesbury, a prebendal manor of St. 
Paul’s, in the parish of Willesden, which in early 
days was spelt Brunnesbyri, though I believe it is 
still known officially at St. Paul’s as Broomsbury. 
In the case of Houndsditch, it is possible some 
ancient record may be found to bear out what I 
venture to think is a reasonable theory. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Martraew Arvotp THomson, — There 
appears to be an interesting coincidence between 
Mr. Arnold’s noble description of the Oxus at the 
close of ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ and a passage in 
Thomson’s ‘ Summer,’ glorifying the Nile, Il. 803- 
821. Both passages are about the same length ; 
not a few of the epithets are very similar ; the 
same telling use is made of proper names; while 
alike also are manifested sonority of rhythm and 
beauty of diction. If Mr. Arnold had not Thom- ~ 


Mrs. Gomme’s ‘ Traditional Games,’ i. 381. 
vi. B1, ef 20g. 


son in his mind when he wrote his splendid parallel 
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account, the similitude seems remarkably striking. 
I subjoin one or two particulars of these le 
Thomson has “ playful youth,” “‘ fragrant isles,” 
“ the manly river,” “winds in ive majesty,” 
** joys beneath the spreading wave.” Arnold tells 
of the Oxus “ rejoicing,” * matted, rushy isles,” 
“bright speed,” ‘‘a foil’d, circuitous wanderer,” 
“his laminous home of waters.” The manner, 
too, in which the ‘‘ hush’d Chorasmian waste,” 
“ Orgunje,” “Pamere,” and the “Aral Sea” chime, 
so to speak, with “Gojam’s sunny realm,” “ fair 
Dambea,” the ‘* Nubian rocks,” and “ Egypt,” 
certainly offers a curious feature of resemblance. 
Moreover, the general harmony and dignity of the 
lines in both poems complete the parallel. It 
would be a matter of some literary concern if it 
could be shown that Mr. Arnold’s Wordsworthian 
sympathies ever carried him to a direct a 
tion of the author of ‘ The Seasons.’ B. 


New Names.—I think the followin 
may be considered worth a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is an extract from a letter replying to questions 
I put to a friend of mine in the colony respecting 
New Zealand names. Iam not aware that there 
is any book in which the same information can be 
found. At any rate, I have observed that pro- 
nouncing gazetteers omit even the largest territorial 
divisions rather than commit themselves :— 

“ Méori place-names are all composite with the mean- 
ings still extant, and their component parts in common 
use. The stress in Mdori words is on the first syllable, 
and it remains the same when those words are combined 
to form a place-name. Thus Nga (the) rua (two) 
wahia (branches), Ngaruawahia, Waitemdta Padpakdra. 
Where the words are of three syllables the second stress 
is either not so noticeable or even absent, Kaikohe, 
Radwene. The same with proper names, Réngi (a god), 
TAwhiri, Téngarda, Héumia (these are all deities). Te- 
Moanaroa (long-water). Briefly the language consists 
chiefly of mono- and dissyllables, with the stress invari- 
ably on the first syliable; proper and place-names are 
formed by « conjunction of these with the stress retained. 
Thus, to discover the stress on any given place or proper 


name, divide it, by the aid of a dictionary, into ite com- 
t 


ponent parts. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 
A Noraste Otp Lonpow Tavern.—It appears 
by some early MS. papers and documents from 
which I have notes that there formerly existed in 
Ludgate Street or in Ave Maria Lane, St, Martin's, 
Ludgate, a tavern of much notoriety in its time, 
known as the “‘ Queen’s Arms” in the reign of 
Elizabeth, but which at some subsequent period, 
not later than 1649—when the property belonged 
to Richard Graves, of Lincoln’s Inn, gent.— 
became the “ Dogge or Talbott,” and was con- 
sumed in the Great Fire of London. It was re- 
built, and appears in a MS. list of London taverns, 
1690-98, in my possession, as the ‘‘ ‘ old doge ’"— 
Luggeat Street,” under which sign it continued until 
1714, if not later; but in 1834 it was apparently 
known as the “Sun.” The older house, as above, 


was probably a large as well as an extraordinary 
one, having, it is stated, several public-houses in 
it: below stairs was the ‘‘ Phoenix”; up one pair 
were the “ Pomegranate” and “King’s Arms”; 
on the same floor, the ‘‘ King’s Head” and the 
** Dolphin” ; on the second floor, the “Swanne” 
and “Spread Eagle”; and the third floor was 
called the ‘‘ Queen’s Bedroom.” Probably, how- 
ever, these names were used merely to distinguish 
certain of the apartments therein. In either case, 
the use of the like signs in such respect was very 
uncommon; I have not previously met with an 
instance of it. It would be interesting to have 
some further information respecting this notable 
house. W. 


Fonrrat Customs.—This heading reminds me 
that I have for eome time past intended to ask if 
a certain custom prevailing in this part of Norfolk 
is general in other parts of the country. Havi 
to arrange for the funeral of a relative, I sugges 
certain names to my bailiff as the bearers. He 
thereupon gently reminded me that two of my 
nominees were unmarried. ‘‘ What has that to do 
with it?” I asked. “It is always customary,” 
he gravely replied, “for married men to act as 
bearers to a married man, and single men to a 
single man.” There being some difficulty about 
finding suitable bearers, I tried to set aside the 
custom ; but the idea was so repugnant to him, 
and it seemed so doubtful if any single man would 
have accepted the office, that I was forced to give 
way. For aught I know the custom may be gene- 
ral, though my attention has never been directed 
to it before. Hotcomse Inouesy. 

Heacham, Norfolk, 


Tae Loxcest Worps THE Lav- 
Guace.—lIn the review of the last published 
volume of the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
(‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 58) reference is made to Dr. 
Marray’s remark that “ disproportionableness,” 
which appears in that volume, is ‘‘the longest 
word in the English language.” Here Dr. Murray 
overlooks another veritable sesquipedale verbum, 
**Establishmentarianism,” which he duly gives in 
vol. iii. of his great work. W. B. 


Antuony Sueatey THE AUTHOR oF 
SuakespeaRe’s Piays,’—Ever since I read the 
book of the late Rev. Scott Surtees with the above 
title the subject has been of the greatest interest 
to me, for the more I compared the plays with 
the life of Sir Anthony Sherley, as described in 
the ‘Three Brothers’ (published 1825) and in 
‘The Sherley Brothers,’ by the late Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, the more convinced have I been that there 
is some solid foundation for the theory. 

It only lately, however, occurred to me that the 
“ noted weed” of the seventy-sixth sonnet might 
be sainfoin, and on combining the letters of this 
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word with those of the following line, ‘‘ That 
every word doth almost spell [adopting this 
reading, for which, I believe, there is equal autho- 
rity with “tell”] my name,” I arrived at the fol- 
lowing result, which is, I think, of sufficient 
interest for discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“ Sir Anthony Sherley of Wiston 

Made me at Pota [? Pola] 
MDLLY,” 

There is no place of the name ‘‘ Pota” which I 
know of, but there is the seaport Pola not far 
from Venice on the Adriatic, and it is to be noted 
that the author of the sonnet is careful to use the 
words ‘‘ almost spell,” showing that his anagram, 
if — he intended it to be, was not quite 
pe 

With regard to the date, too, of course 
“MDLLY.,” if meant to represent 1605, is not 
quite correct, but should be mpcv. ; still, however, 
it is a possible way of writing 1605, and on 
referring to the before-mentioned work of Mr. 
Shirley, I find (p. 35) that Sir Anthony had his 
headquarters at Venice for some years from 1601 : 
he was there in March, 1604, and left in the 
spring of 1605 for Prague (p. 49), and in March, 
1606, he received a commission from the King of 
Spain as Admiral of the Levant (p. 65), so he 
was evidently in the comparative neighbourhood 
at that period. 

With all these coincidences, I think that there 
is some ground for thinking that the meaning con- 
tained in the sixth and seventh lines of the 
76th Sonnet is at last discovered, and I venture 
to submit it for the consideration and discussion 

others, Surrtey Harris. 


‘Dictionary or Nationat Biocrapay.’ — 
Nathaniel Eaton, the erratic President of Harvard 
College, married Miss Graves (Savage’s ‘ Genea- 
logical Dictionary,’ ii. 297), 

Samuel Eaton, the Presbyterian divine, is very 
fully noticed in Mr. J. P. Earwaker’s ‘ East 
Cheshire,’ an authority which I unaccountably 
overlooked. 

Nathaniel Ingelo is referred to in ‘ Broadmead 
Records ’ (Hanserd Knollys Society). 

Francis Kynwelmarsh, the poet, is mentioned 
in ‘Sussex Archeological Collections.’ 

Gorpon Goopwix. 


Fasting anp ABSTINENCE.—A correspondence 
has been recently going on in the columns of the 
Church Times on this question. A certain mis- 
apprehension and confusion of thought regarding 
it appears to prevail. There are the natural 
fast and the ecclesiastical fast. The first is that 
which is observed before receiving Communion, 
except when given as viaticum. It means entire 
abstinence from food and drink from midnight. 
It is but rarely di . Oharles V. of Spain 
had permission from the Pope to break this fast. 


So had our own James II. and VII., and, a few 
years ago, a priest, now dead, a friend of mine, had 
leave from Rome to take liquid food before saying 
Mass, as he was in very weak health. 

The ecclesiastical fast covers fast and 
abstinence. Every Friday is a day of abstinence, 
t.¢., from flesh meat. Abstinence affects the 
quality, not the quantity, of food taken, Fast 
affects both quality and quantity. Every fast 
day is a day of abstinence, but an abstinence 
day is not necessarily a fast day. The regulations 
for the Lenten fast are published on Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday by the bishops, in virtue of an 
Indult from Rome, and may differ in different 
countries, Thus, the rules for England are not 
the same as the rules for Scotland. One rule is 
universal for all fast days, which is, that on such 
days, when meat is by dispensation allowed, fish 
and meat are not permitted at the same meal. 
Fast and abstinence, being of ecclesiastical, as 
distinguished from Divine, precept, may by autho- 
rity be done away with in cases of grave necessity, 
or by way of relaxation. Thus, when the in- 
fluenza was raging some few years ago, the Holy 
See dispensed all Catholics from any Lenten 
observation of fast or abstinence; and on 
Friday, January 1, 1897, we were by special per- 
mission of Rome dispensed from the Friday 
abstinence. Some people think that the Friday 
observance means abstaining from dining out or 
participating in social pleasures. Such abstinence, 
as a matter of personal self-denial, may be most 
useful and edifying ; but it has nothing to do with 
the Friday rule. A few Fridays ago, on my way 
to dine out, I met a friend, who said, “Do you 
dine out on Fridays?” I explained that it was 
a question not of where you eat, but of what you 
eat. A Catholic simply ‘‘ takes what he can get” 
in the way of maigre food, such as fish, vegetables, 
pudding, cheese, and can dine comfortably without 
breaking any rules. 

One writer asserts that a certain Pope ordered 
the Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent to be 
observed (in the British Isles) as fast days, in 
lieu of the Vigils formerly fasted. As a matter 
of fact, the Vigils of Pentecost, St. Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption, All Saints, St. Andrew (in 
Scotland), and Christmas are all observed as fast- 
ing days. So far as I know, the Advent fasts 
above named are peculiar to Great Britain and 
Ireland by Papal authority. In these lines I have 
noticed the present discipline of the Church, 
without going into the question of the more strict 
rules of earlier days. What was very good for 
the Primitive and Medizval Churches might not 
be so good for the Church of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. Grorce Ancus, 
St, Andrews, N.B, 


Onavcer anp Vittani.—Chaucer’s tale of “ the 
erl Hugelyn of Pise” is, as the poet himself 
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tells us, derived from ‘‘the grete poete of Itaille 
That highte Dant.” Dante, however, was evidently 
not Chaucer’s only authority. In the second 
stanza we read that the Archbishop Roger 

Hadde on him maad a fals suggestioun, 

Thurgh which the peple gan upon him ryse, 

And putten him to p in swich wyse 

As ye han herd. 
There is nothing of this in Dante’s account. On 
the other hand, in the chronicle of Giovanni 
Villani, with which Chaucer might very well have 
been acquainted, and in which the episode of 
Ugolino’s betrayal and death is narrated at lengtb, 
special mention is made of this “ fals suggestioun ” 
on the part of the archbishop, which caused the 
people to rise against the count and put him in 
prison :— 

“ L’ arcivescovo ordind di tradire il conte Ugolino, e 
subitamente a furore di popolo il fece assalire...... 
faccendo intendere al popolo ch’ egli avea tradito Pisa, 
e rendute le loro castella a’ Fiorentini e a’ Lucchesi; 
e sanza nullo riparo rivoltoglisi il popolo addosso, s’ ar- 
rendeo preso......¢ misergli in pregione.”—vii. 121. 

It would be interesting to know whether Chaucer 
actually did make use of the chronicle of Villani, 
here or elsewhere, Prof. Skeat, in his exhaustive 
notes, does not name the Florentine historian as 
one of Chaucer's authorities. Pacer Tornpes. 

Dorney Wood, Bucks. 


Srreet Inscriprion.—At the corner of Danvers 
Street, Chelsea, the river end, stands a modern 
brick house tenanted by a baker. On the wall is 
an old-fashioned tablet bearing the inscription, 
“This is Danvers street begun in y* year 1696 by 
Benjamin Stallwood”; below this, in modern cha- 
racters, “‘ This House rebuilt by J. Cooper, 1858.” 
In Mr. E. Walford’s ‘Old and New London’ 
mention is made of this street, which stands on 
ground formerly belonging to the Danvers family, 
where, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir John 
Danvers bad a house and famous gardens. It is 
singular, therefore, that no mention is made of the 
above tablet, which stands in a very conspicuous 
position. Watrer Hamitron. 


Oxrorp Dicrionary.’—Those 
who are taking this publication may be glad of 
some details as to the contents of the section 
** Everybody—Ezod,” forming part of vol. iii., and 
published in 1894, This part contains 2,407 main 
words, 248 subordinate words, 137 special com- 
binations explained under the main words ; total, 
2,792 (the obvious combinations recorded and 
illustrated by quotations, with separate defini- 
tions, number 184 more). Of the 2,407 main 
words, 699 (or 29 cent.) are marked as 
obsolete, and 46 (or less than 2 per cent.) as alien 
or imperfectly naturalized. The figures for the 
whole of E are 9,249 main words, 4,357 sub- 


14,529. Of the main words, 2,409 (26 per cent, 
are marked as obsolete, and 319 (3} per cent. 
alien or imperfectly naturalized. R. M, L. 


Hoop’s “I remember, I rememser.”—This 
exquisitely pathetic song of Hood’s (his master 
piece, as I think) almost compels belief, and it 
seems like profanity to question any word of it; 
but has the robin ever been known to build in a 
lilac tree? It is about the last place in which I 
should expect to find this bird’s nest. aak 


Fotx-tore.—As a modern 
instance of belief in charms the following cutting 
from the Daily News of 13 January may be worth 
preservation in your columns :— 

“* Charmed’ for Whooping-cough.— The inquest on 
the child named Stewart, who died in one of the poorer 
districts of Belfast a few days ago, after being 
‘charmed’ for whooping-cough, was resumed ee 
The mother of the child ale man named M'‘IIhatton, 
who performed the ‘charm,’ which consisted in 
passing the child three times under a donkey, the child 
and animal after each operation eating oatcake from 
the child's lap, gave evidence that they implicitly 
believed that good effects would result, Medical evi- 
dence the child died from 
verdict to this effect was returned, no blame 
attached to M‘Iibatton.” 

A. W. 


‘Szrev Gomer.’—With the January number of 
this periodical, which only made its appearance 
late in February, it ceases to exist. ith the 
disappearance of the Sereu Gomer Wales loses its 
sole tie with the first Welsh newspaper, and for 
that reason the following particulars may be con- 
sidered worthy of a place in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Sereu Gomer (the Star of Gomer) was first issued 
1 January, 1814, as a weekly newspaper, under the 
editorship of the Rev. Joseph Harries (Gomer). 
It was sold at 64d. a number of four pages about 
20 inches by 14. After sixty-six numbers had 
been issued the price was raised to 8d., but it 
ceased to exist with the issue of 9 August, 1815, 
and Wales was for twenty years longer without a 
weekly newspaper in the vernacular. Sereu Gomer 
reappeared 28 January, 1818, as a fortnightly pub- 
lication, after two years becoming a monthly 
journal to which all the Welsh writers of the day 
contributed. At that period it was a truly national 
periodical, but subsequently became more and 
more 8 Baptist one, being ultimately bought by a 
number of Baptist ministers and laymen in 1850. 
In 1861 it ceased to exist as a monthly, and was 
issued quarterly until 1864, when once more it was 
allowed to die, being reissued as a two-monthly 
in 1880, and in form it 

since regu appeared up to the present 
time. The latest ‘dinar of it is the Rev. Prof. 
Silas Morris, M.A., Bangor publisher, Mr 


ordinate words, 923 special combinations ; total, 


Jenkin Howell, Aberdare. D. M. R. 
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Queries, 


ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


We must 


“ Hawet-tree.”—In W. Ellis’s ‘Modern Hus- 
bandmen’ of 1750 occurs, *‘ That cross Piece of 
Wood, to which the Wheel-horses in a Coach are 
fasten’d, which I call a Hamel-tree.” The same 
passage occurs in the London Magazine of 1740, 
p- 386. Is the word still in use anywhere, in this 
or any cognate form? A description of its use and 
mode of application would oblige. 

J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford. 


**Broyant.”—This word occurs in Britten and 
Holland’s ‘ Dictionary of English Plant-Names,’ 
B 516, in two senses: (1) It is stated to be a 

ontgomery word for the black bryony, T7amus 
communis ; (2) it is said to be the Montgomery 
name for a disease of pigs in the joints. Reference 
is given to John Slater’s ‘ Botanical Studies’ at 
Wilmslow, Further information on this word in 
either sense would be thankfully received by 

Tue Epiror or 
Diarecr Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 


“La Société pes Amis pes Arts, 1817.”— 
These words are painted on the frame of a picture. 
Would any of your readers kindly tell me anything 
about the society referred to? 

Evetyn WELLINGTON. 

Apsley House. 


‘Tae Deccanrre.’—I shall be greatly obliged 
if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me of the 
author of ‘The Deccanite; or, Hog Hunter of 
India.’ James Rocue. 

88, New Oxford Street. 


“Hanp-rLowereR.”—In an article on the 
census of 1851, the Illustrated London News of 
5 August, 1854, mentions (p. 118) hand-flowerer 
among the occupations of the people. What does 
the word mean ? @ V. 


“ ALPHABET-MAN.”—What were the functions 
of this Post Office official? It appears from a MS. 
in the possession of Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin that in 
or about 1682 Mr. Underhill Brees received 501. 
for his services as “ Alphabet-man.” His name 
appears (‘15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm.,’ App. IT. 
p. 19) between that of the “Clerk of the Kentish 
Road” and those of the three “ — 


Liorp-Lumtey Marriace.—Humphrey Lloyd, 
of Denbigh, who died in 1568, married Barbara, 
daughter of George Lumley, who was executed for | 


treason 20 June, 1538. I should be to 
any correspondent who would give me the date of 
that marriage. 


Bevis pe Hampron.—Who was this person, 
and what was the legend about him? Some hang- 
ings in the house at Preston, next Wingham, of 
Juliana de Leybourne, Countess of Huntingdon, 
who died in 1362, are said to be ‘* worked with 
the legend of Bevis de Hampton.” Their value 
then was only 2/., whilst that worked with the 
Leybourne arms was worth over 131. 

Hussey, 

Wingham, Kent. 

For Bevis of Ham or Southam see Drayton's 

Srertayp Famity.—I want the date and place 
of marriage of John Sterland, of Well Street, 
Cripplegate, clerk, with Ann, bis first wife ; and 
her maiden name. The daughter of the marriage 
Elizabeth Ann, was born 30 June, 1795, and 
baptized 18 Sept., 1795, at St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate. Ann Sterland —_ and was — at St, 
Giles’s, Oripplegate, 26 Feb., 1813, et. forty-seven, 
her abode ce entered as Well Street. Can any 
of your readers help me ? R. H. 8. 


Kemet orn Crenetie.—What is the precise 
meaning of this term? It does not always appear 
to mean the same. There are houses — 
which never had a licence to crenellate, wh 
it, therefore, solely a to loopholes 

Heratpic.—Of the late Mrs, E. L. Massingbera 
a morning paper says: ‘‘ She was one of the few 
women in England entitled to bear arms.” What 
is the exact meaning of this? Will some one whe 


is well versed in heraldry explain ? 
W. Tompson. 


Lievt. Wm. Curries, R.M.—I am seeking 
information anent this person, of whom I know 
nothing, whose name is in the British * Naval 
Annual ' for 1808, and repeated in the same serial 
for 1817, along with a relative of mine of the 
same name, viz., Dr. Wm. Cupples, R.N., who 
was appointed 7 June, 1799, and who deceased, 
unmarried, at Coldstream, 1822. Both these 
annuals state that the lieutenant was sppointed 
4 Jan., 1808, What steps must one take to get 
at the inscribed particulars centring sround a 
Government naval appointment ; and would the 
same when found give the appointee’s birthplace, 
including parent's name? The late Mr. Bowditch 
(son of the great mathematician), in his capital 
compilation, printed in Boston, U.S., called ‘ Suf- 
folk Surnames ’ (a whimsical title, giving no proper 
idea of the book’s diversified contents, the Suffolk 
here being simply the particular county to which 
Boston belongs), refers to a Cupples appearing in 
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a list of 1805 Bombey cadets. Where can such 
a list be seen ; and what is a Bombey cadet? 


J. G. Curries. 
Longwood, Mass., U.S. 


Tae Grote Manoscrirts.—lI shall be obliged 
by any information as to the present resting-place 
of the papers and MSS. left by the late Prof. 
Grote. I understand that these contain some 
valuable notes respecting the printing of various 
editions of the Authorized Version, which I should 
like to refer to if the as & are accessible. 

B. P. Scarrercoop. 

19, Grove Road, Harrogate, 


Earts or DerwentwaTeR.—Can any of your 
numerous readers give me the following information: 
(1) Whom did Francis, first Earl of Derwentwater 
marry ; (2) was the second son of the above earl 
ever married ; (3) whom did the widow of Edward, 
second earl, remarry, after his decease ; (4) where 
does the coffin of James, third earl, now repose ? 

TWICKENHAM. 


Rev. Dr. Wittram Otpys.—Will you kindly 
say through your paper where an account of the 
abovenamed, who, I believe, was slain by Round- 
heads about 1645, or any of his family, is to be 
obtained, and oblige ? R. J. Surrs. 


Ben ann —Is anything 
known of this couple? They were, I believe, 


singers of street ballads in Birmingham forty or 
fifty years ago. A duet written for the pair begins: 
He. I s’pose you know my face again, 

My name is Chaunting Benny— 

You ‘ve often bought my songs, ’tis plain, 

When I sold them two a penny. 

Since then I've changed my mode of life, 

I’ve been conquered by Love's powers, 

And took my Sarah for a wife, 

To lighten dreary hours. 


Tos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Pasco : Pascoz.—These two forms of the same 
name will be recognized as being in use as both 
Christian and surnames. Primarily I suppose the 
word is of Latin origin. But can any one explain 
the origin and meaning as a personal ay 

L P. 


Diarect.— The following quotation is taken from 
the Agricultural Gazette, 9 Nov., 1896, p. 404 :-— 


“Lincolnshire (North), November 6.—We are awfully 
busy here—no time to thrash, no time to delve potatoes, 
or anything else but sher/ our wheat in. I wonder if our 
Southern cousins know what that means. It is thus :— 
Having finished potato-gathering, and the land being 
so wet and poached, it is impossible to drill the wheat, 
80 we sow it broadcast and then sherl it in, i. ¢., we use 
a light plovgt with one horse, and push rather than 
plough the land two inches deep, nicely burying the wheat, 
completing the operation by harrowing lightly that 
very minute. I do not know how the word is spelt, 
but on all the land near the Trent after potatoes the 


wheat is sherled in; it might be shirled. I cannot find 
it in Peacock’s glossary of words used in this district. 
A broadcast drill, ten ploughs, and a set of harrows 
make good work, and wheat never grows better than 
when sown in this way. The horses walking in the 
furrow do not trample the land, and as long as water is 
not absolutely standing the seed will not melt.” 

What is the derivation of sherled? Is the use 
of the word known beyond North eee 


Dr. Jounson’s Teapot.—Where is it now ; or 
where can a description of it be found other than 
that given in ‘ Nollekens and his Times’? 

XYLOGRAPHER. 


Surervisorsaips.—Can any reader inform me 
where I can obtain information respecting appoint- 
ments to supervisorships of cities in the early part 
of the present century? By whom were such 
appointments made ; and when did the office of 
supervisor cease to exist ? T. A. 


Gascorcne.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me the name of the wife of Sir William Gascoigne, 
Lord Chief Justice temp. Henry IV. and — a 


Jos1an Wepewoop.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the name or names of the painters 
who exeouted the portraits of Wedgw which 
appear in Meteyard’s ‘Life’? The dates would 
appear to be indicated by the facsimile signatures 
attached to each plate, viz, 18 May, 1768, and 
14 Feb., 1774. W. Roserts. 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham, 


Tue Rev. Arcurpatp Symuer, 1641.—Can 
any of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me informa- 
tion regarding the Rev. Archibald Symmer? He 
was instituted to the living of St. Sepulchre’s, 
Northampton, 6 March, 1641, and in 1644 was 
intruded into the rectory of Boughton, Northants, 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners who had se- 
questrated the living, the rightful incumbent being 
absent with the king’s army. I should be glad to 
ascertain the date of his birth or death, the names 
of his wife and children, and any facts relating to 
him or them. R. M. Serseanrson. 

St. Sepulchre's, Northampton. 


Samoret Cray Harver.—A few years since, in 
some newspapers ranging from 1770 to 1780, I 
came across several long and remarkable political 
letters, addressed to the king, Lord North, and 
others, under this signature, and dated from King 
Street, Sobo. They related to various matters of 
national interest, and contained, among other 
things, certain proposed plans and systems of 
government and measures, including, of course, at 
this eventful period, the subject of our American 
colonies, the declaration of whose independence I 
had pas heard it stated that a Mr. Harvey 
had foretold ; and I have 9 slight recollection of 
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the fall name as above in some other connexion— 
with, I think, the celebrated Edmund Burke and 
Tom Paine. I was much struck by the resemblance 
in certain expressions and in the general style, 
language, and spirit of these letters—with their 
eloquence, boldness, and trath—to those of Junius, 
and, inde+d, so much so as to consider their authors 
were identical, I gathered from the perusal that 
the writer was a gentleman of great attainments, 
of high social position and influence and consider- 
able wealth, and also well known at the principal 
Earopean Courts, and who, although apparently 
aiming at the premiership in order the better to 
carry out his views, was actuated by true patriot- 
ism. It appeared also as if he had been offered— 
possibly as a bribe by the ministry whom he 

sed—but had declined high public honours. 

ving mislaid the notes I made at the time, I 
shall be glad to know, as a matter of general 
interest, in which of the public prints these letters 
Sorgen with the dates; and also to have the 

est possible biographical particulars respecting 
their author. I should imagine from the name 
that he was related to the important Quaker 
family of Clay; and perhaps our friends on the 
other side of the “‘herring-pond ” can give us some 


information on the subject. E. ©. 
Braps’ Bitts as Ear-picxs.—I ht recently 
from a coachman a brace of pitorras. is zagan, 


or coachboy, a native of in the province 
of Badajoz, asked me to let him have the heads of 
these delicious birds, explaining that he used their 
bills to clean his ears with. Has such a usage 
been mentioned in any work on European folk- 
lore ? PALAMEDES. 
Badajoz. 


How to Preserve Lerrers.—I have a large 
collection of letters, illustrative of a biography, 
and am desirous of permanently securing them in 
the order in which they are now arranged. How 
can this best be done? To send them to the 
binder’s might risk a loss, and would render many 
of them unserviceable on account of their wanting 
margins. Newspaper cuttings and printed matter, 
on one side only, I propose to paste into blank 
leaves of a book—unless any better method be 
suggested, F. H. G. 

[We ourselves use cloth cases of quarto form, large 
enough to hold any average-sized letter, and numbered 
consecutively like volumes, Many makers of these can be 
found—as, for instance, Messrs. Fincham, of St, Jobn 
Street Road, Clerkenwell. You will probably receive 
other suggestions, 


Bott Docs.—I am wanting information regard- 
ing ball dogs and other British breeds, and their 
counexion with bull and bear baiting. Will some 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly direct me to 
the literature of the subject? G, Dorie. 


“LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE.” 
(6* S. ix. 68, 173; 8" S. xi. 29.) 

An inquiry at the first reference for the Greek 
equivalent of this proverb xives Kayapivav) 
was duly answered at the second by several 
correspondents, of whom one asked where the 
English phrase originated, expressing astonish- 
ment that it was missing from Bohn’s and Hazlitt’s 
collections. This counter-query has obtained no 
reply, and after the lapse of thirteen years is 
repeated at the last reference under the heading 
‘Origin of a Proverb.’ The Editor's relegation 
of the querist to the first two references is of little 
service, for the proverb certainly did not originate 
from the Greek saying about Oamarina, which 
merely attests the antiquity of the wisdom or spirit 
of the proverb; and as it has never been fully 
treated of in these pages I am tempted to offer the 
results of my investigation. 

Let me say in limine that the proverb really is 
in both of the collections mentioned above, though 
not in exactly the same shape. The earliee* «x- 
ample I have noted is in Chaucer's ‘ Troylus and 
Cryseyde’ (iii. 764, Skeat ; 715, Morris) :— 

It is nought good a sleping hound to wake ; 
and there is an allusion to the proverb in the 
‘ Frankeleines Tale’ (1472, Skeat) :— 
“Ye, ”” quod he, “lat slepen that is stille.” 

I observe it next in Heywood’s ‘ Proverbs,’ of 
reputed date 1546 (1874 reprint, p. 51): “It is 
evill waking of a sleeping dogge.” This is repro- 
duced by Hazlitt (p. 249), with a reference to a 
book, written in 1581, wherein it is used. At 
p. 465 Hazlitt gives the variant, ‘‘ Wake not a 
sleeping lion,” from the ‘Countryman’s New 
Commonwealth,’ published in 1647, which, the 
lion being our national emblem, may in a book 
with such a title have a political application. This 


“lion” proverb is in Bohn (p. 550), where also we . 


find the Scots proverb from Ray: “‘It is ill to 
wauken sleeping dogs” (p. 246), a more Scotslike 
version of which is Allan Ramsay’s ‘‘It’s kittle 
to waken sleeping dogs.” Shakespeare’s familiarity 
with the proverb is apparent in two places. The 
first is in‘ The Second Part of Henry IV.’ (I. ii. 
174): “ Wake not a sleeping wolf.” His reason 
for making the Lord Chief Justice say “ wolf” is 
not clear; perhaps it was merely to prompt Fal- 
staff’s comparison : ‘‘To wake a wolf is as bad 
as to smell a fox.” The second place is in 
‘ Henry VIII.’ (I. i. 121) -— 
ii r’s cur is venom-mouth’d, and I 

Fete the power to muzzle him ; therefore 

Not wake bim in his slumber. 

In foreign languages the proverb is found in 
very coy Caen Le Roux de Lincy (of whose 
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collection I possess only the 1842 edition) quotes 
in vol. i. p. 108 from a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, though the spelling is modern ; “II fait 
mal éveiller le chien qui dort,” and in vol. ii. p. 392 
from what seems to be an Anglo-Norman manu- 
script: “ N’éveillez pas le chen qi dort.” In a 
poem of 1534, entitled ‘La Guerre de Gendve’ 
(p. 13), quoted by Wander, occurs the following 
couplet :— 
ui reveille le chien qui dort, 
8'il le mort, il n'a pas tort. 
But Nofiez de Guzman (‘ Refranes,’ Salamanca, 
1555, fol. 81) cites as a French proverb a “ cat” 
variant : ‘ Ne veille [read N’éveille] point le chat 
qui dort.” In Gabriel Meurier’s ‘Trésor des 
Sentences,’ published later in the same century 
(see Le Roux de Lincy, i. 100), this reading is con- 
tinued : ‘Il ne faut pas réveiller le chat qui dort,” 
and it was versified in 1664 in ‘ Proverbes en 
Rimes’ (p. 222) :— 
Qui resueille le chat qui dort 
Sent bien[tost? apres qu'il a tort. 

The “cat” version 2as prevailed in the language 
ever since. The wostitution of a cat for a dog 
savours of the nursery. it is only children who are 
told to beware of cat scratches. Our neighbours 
across Channel have marred more than one proverb. 
**Obien sur son fumier est hardi” is a queer 
rendering of “Gallus cantat in suo sterquilinio ” 
(see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. vii. 54); and Cave canem is 
a monition which might here have been heeded 
with profit. 

Apropos of Nuiiez, in whose vernacular the 
proverb is not current, he gives a kindred phrase : 
“Quando la mala ventura se duerme, nadie la 
despierte ” (fol. 102 verso) When Misfortune is 
asleep, let no one wake her’’—which is quoted by 
Kelly, without any reference, as a pendant to the 
English proverb, ‘‘ Don’t wake a sleeping dog.”* 
Strange to say, Chambaud renders the French 
proverb thus: “ When sorrow is asleep, wake it 
not” (evidently a translation of the Spanish), 
which he found in Faller’s ‘ Gnomologia.’ 

The proverb is also Italian, being explained by 
Varchi in bis ‘ Ercolano ossia Dialogo delle Lingue’ 
(1570, p. 81), and used by the younger Buonarroti 
in the third day of his ‘ La Fiera’ (Act IV. sc. iv.) : 

Ah maestro N 
Non istate a destar il can ~ 
In Pescetti’s collection, made in 1603, “ Destar i 
cani che dormono” (“To wake sleeping dogs”) 
— under the heading ‘‘ Male cercato ” (“‘ Evil 
of one’s own seeking”). “ Desmisciare el can che 
dorme,” expressing the same thing in the singular, 
is the Venetian phrase which I find in a Veneto- 
Tuscan vocabulary of 1821; and Giusti, sv. 
“Temerita,” gives a jingling dialectal variant : 
** Chi tocca il can che diace, gli ha qualeosa che 


Proverbs of all Nations,’ 1859, p, 63, 


non gli piace.”* This is noticéable for an unex- 

point of contact with our own phrase, “ Let 
sleeping dogs lie,” diace being a dialectal pro- 
nunciation of giace. ‘‘ Non stuzzicare il can che 
dorme” is perhaps the more usual Italian expres- 
sion, as used by Alessandro Allegri (‘Rime e 
Prose,’ Amsterdam, 1754, p. 176). 

I end my citations with two from German autho- 
rities, The first, the older, being in Middle High 
German, is from [gnaz von Zingerle’s ‘Sprichworter 
im Mittelalter’ (Vienna, 1864, p. 73) : “ Den slafen- 
den bunt sal nymant wecken ” (“No one should 
wake a sleeping dog”); the later and more concise 
is from Franck’s ‘ Sprichwirter’ (Frankf. o. M.,, 
1541, i. 74a): “Lass den bund schlaffen” (“ Let 
the dog sleep”). 

** Let sleeping dogs lie” is y! a modern 
reconstruction, perhaps first devised for metrical 
use ; but, popular as it is, I have failed to note any 
examples of it in print. The German version last 
quoted is its equal in conciseness, but its inferior 
in vigour because less expressive. F, Apams, 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Corwisn Hvatine xi. 108).—What of 
the Norfolk game known as “camping,” which is 
mentioned in the Quarterly Review, January, 
p. 145? It is, or was,a rougher game than the 
roughest football. In a celebrated “camping” 
between Norfolk and Suffolk, on Diss Common, 
three hundred men played on each side, and those 
of Norfolk inquired tauntingly whether their ad- 
versaries had brought their coffins with them. 
** The Suffolk men, after fourteen hours, were the 
victors. Nine deaths were the result of the con- 
anti wi enough to refer us to 
of “ camping,” and tell us whether it 
was formerly played at set seasons. 

In Scotland football, which used to be played at 
Yule, has been transferred to New Year's Day, that 
festival having superseded Christmas in importance, 
for theological reasons, According to the 
Herald, Saturday, 2 Jan., ball-playing began in 
the streets of Kirkwall at half-past eight on New 
Year’s Day. ‘‘The first two balls were easily got 
by players from the harbour end of the town, but 
the adult ball at one o’clock went to the upper end.” 
At Kirkcaldy, ‘‘the ruins of Ravenscraig Castle 
and adjacent nds were, in accordance with an 
old custom, thrown open......There the ancient 
Scottish game of ‘she kyles’ was played.” This 


Your correspondent M. F. will find some 
information about ancient ball-games, and espe- 
cially those which were connected with religious 
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observances in December, in ‘‘ Mcours et Vie Privée 
des Francais dans les premiers Sidcles de la Mon- 
archie, par Emile de la Bédollidre,” Paris, 1855, 
8vo., tom. i. 125 ; tom. ii. 342 ; tom. iii. 376, &e. 
Should he be unable to find the book elsewhere, 
I should be happy to show it to him at any time. 
I am not very willing to lend books, particularly 
foreign books, in paper covers, or I would offer 
the loan of my own copy. JuLian MarsHALL. 
13, Belsize Avenue, N.W. 


I do not know the game of hurling, but there 
appears to be an essential difference between it 
and the game of the hood as played at Haxey ; 
and there is the same difference between the 
latter and the French ball-play described in the 
paper in Folk-lore to which M. F. refers. The 
difference is this: the hood is not a ball-game, 
the others are. It may be that “ ball-games 
between certain districts, when traditionally con- 
nected with religious festivals and churches, 
are Christian adaptations of heathen ceremonies 
relating to the sun”; but I do not see how 
the sun could ever come to be represented by 
an eighteen-inch-long roll of leather or sacking, 
such as the “hood” is, I believe the writer of the 
paper in Folk-lore recognizes this difficulty in 
the way of the acceptance of her theory of the 
origin of the game, Another difficulty is the 
existence of a local tradition to the effect that the 
game originated in an incident in the history of 
the Mowbray family, who were formerly connected 
with this neighbourhood. I have not seen it sug- 
gested, though possibly it may be the case, that 

fore the time of the Mowbrays the game was 
played with a ball, for which, in consequence of 
the incident referred to, a ‘‘ hood” was afterwards 
substituted. oo. B. 


A long description of this ancient exercise 
pears in ‘Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
Hagland,’ by Joseph Strutt, pp. 166-8. 
Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Str Costa (8 §. xi, 129).—The 
Atheneum of 3 May, 1884, reported the death of 
Sir Michael Costa on 29 April, and stated that 
he was born at Naples in 1810, but according to 
M. Pougin in 1807. The Standard of 30 April 
asserts that he was nota Neapolitan. His father 
(mame not given) was an Italian of Spanish ex- 
traction, his mother was a Swiss, and he himself 
was born on 4 Feb., 1810, at Geneva. He died 
at his residence, Seafield Villas, West Brighton, 
and was buried in the catacombs at Kensal Green 
Cemetery on 6 May, 1884. 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Sir Michael Costa (born 1810, died 1884), son 
of Cavaliere Pasquale Costa, was born in Naples 


on 4 Feb., 1810. He learnt the rudiments of music 
from his maternal grandfather, Giacomo Tritto, 
and was subsequently placed at the Royal Academy 
of his native town. Atrrep THISTLEWOOD. 


According to Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,’ the father of this well-known musician 
was the Cavaliere Pasquale Costa, a member of an 
old Spanish family. The date of his death is not 


iven, nor is it recorded by Fétis. 
Arruor F, Hitt. 


Peter Fin S. xi. 167).—Peter Fin, a fish- 
monger, is the hero of Hood’s poem ‘ The Mermaid 
of ,’ who is ensnared by a mermaid 

As lovely and fair as sin ! 
But woe, deep water and woe to him 
That she snareth, like Peter Fin. 
The mermaid, like the water-sprite in Schiller’s 
ballad, draws. Peter down to the bottom of the 
sea in revenge for the deaths of her relatives— 
her ‘‘ father, who was a skate,” and her “sister, a 
maid,” but is rescued by “a boat of Deal but 
builded of oak”; and the poem concludes thus :— 
The skipper gave him a dram as he lay 
And chafed his shivering skin ; 
And the angel returned who was flying away 
With the spirit of Peter Fin, 
Hess, 


Willesden Green, 


“Partiament” x. 455; xi. 93),—May 
I be permitted to add to my contribution at the 
second reference the following lines from * Rejected 
Addresses,’ ix., ‘A Tale of Drury Lane ’}— 
Eat we and drink we, join to ram 
Roast beef and pudding of the plum; 
Forth from thy nook, John Horner, come, 
With bread of ginger brown thy thumb, 
For this is Drury’s gay day: 
Roll, roll thy hoop, and twirl thy tops, 
And buy, to glad thy smiling chops, 
Crisp parliament with lollypops, 
And fingers of the Lady. 
F. ©. Birgseck Terry. 


Doveras Jerroty’s Dramatic Works 8, 
xi, 121).—Referring to Mz. Watrer JERROLD’s 
list of Douglas Jerrold’s plays, may I be allowed 
to point out that the comedy entitled ‘Paul Pry, 
although frequently attributed to the pen of 
Douglas Jerrold and sometimes even to Theodore 
Hook, was actually written by John Poole (born 
1792, died 1879), as will be seen by referring to 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8” S. ix. 300, where all doubts as to 
the authorship of ‘ Paul Pry’ were settled ? 


Sin Jervis (7 S. ix. 48; 8” S. xi. 17, 
58).—My reason for not referring G. F. R. B. to 
Foss’s ‘Dictionary of the Judges of England 
(1066-1870)’ was because I sup that he was 
aware of the memoir of Sir J Jervis in that 


work, There is, however, asingular blunder in the 
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story of the card-sharping case tried before Sir 
John at Lewes in 1853, referring us to ‘‘ His Life 
by Brooke ” (sic), ii. 142, the writer meaning the 
‘Life and Letters of the Rev. F. W. Robertson,’ 
edited by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, vol. ii. 
134. Some little notice of Sir John Jervis and 
his wife and family may be found under St. Vin- 
cent in Burke's ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 1877. 
Gunning, in his ‘ Reminiscences of Cambridge,’ 
when on a visit to his friend Dr. Thackeray at 
Chester, narrates the following anecdote of Sir 
Jobn on his entrance to political life :— 


**One morning when I was at breakfast with him 
Dr, Thackeray] amongst others, I recognized John 

ervis passing by, who was at the very time beginning 
his canvass for the city. As I was going to have my 
hair cut, Thackeray eaid, ‘Ask the barber, in the way 
of conversation, what he thinks of Jervis’s chance of 
success." The man, who was a violent partisan of the 
Grosvenor —: replied, ‘Poor man, the opposition 
party have found out that he has two or three thousand 
pounds to lose, which they will soon ease him of, and 
then send him about his business!’ His prediction was 
not verified ; Jervis was returned, and retained his seat 
as long as he sat in Parliament. To this circumstance 
he owed his appointment as Attorney-General, and his 
subsequent election to the Bench as Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas.”—Vol, ii. p. 159. 


The Grosvenors were always Whigs, and pos- 
sessed much influence in the city of Chester. 
Joun Picxyorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Bisnor Ezexiet Hopkins (8" §, x. 176, 261). 
—lI have searched here in vain for a copy of 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ If Mr. Rapcuirre 
or any other contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ would kindly 
give an extract from it regarding Bishop Hopkina 
and his son Samuel, I should be exceedingly 
obliged. Cuartes H. Oxsey. 

Montreal, 


Here is what our contributor seeks, copied verbatim 
et literatim :— 

“ Hopkins, Esechiel, ‘serv.’ Magdalen Coll., matric. 
19 Nov., 1650; chorister 1648 ; B.A. 17 Oct., 1653; M.A. 
5 June, 1656 ; usher of the College school 1655-6 ; chap- 
lain 1656-8; admitted to Merchant Taylors’ school 
1646 (as 2 s. John, rector of Pinhoe, Devon); born there 
3 Dec., 1634; chaplain to his father-in-law, Lord 
Robartes, lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; rector of St. Mary 
Arches, in Exeter, 1666; archdeacon and treasurer of 
Waterford 1669; prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
1669 ; dean of Raphoe, bishop of Raphoe 1671, and of 
Londonderry 1681; driven eense by the Irish 1688, 
returned to England, minister of St. Mary Aldermanbury 
8 Sep., 1689, until his death, 19 June, 1680, See ‘ Ath.,’ 
iv, 287; Rawl., iii. 215; Burrows, 517; Foster's ‘ Index 
Ecel,’; ‘London Marriage Licenses,’ ed. Foster ; Robin- 
son, i. 175; Bloxam, i. 66; Cotton's ‘ Fasti Ecc. Hib.,’ 
iii. 167 ; Gardiner, 190; and‘ D. N. B.’ 

“Hopkins, Samuel, born at Raphoe, co. Donegal, s. 
Ezechiell, bishop of Derry. Wadham Coll, matric. 
25 May, 1683, aged 14, [5).”] 


A Lancasnire Hornpipe xi. 127).— 
Shakspeare speaks, somewhere, of “the drone of a 
Lincolnshire bagpipe”; and Canon Taylor, ‘Origin 


of the A ’ p. 77, compares ‘‘the Ooritavi, 
the Celtic tribe which occupied part of Lincoln- 
shire and the valley of the Trent,” with ‘the 
Caledonians” and other Celtic tribes, 

Taomas J, Jeaxes. 


There are several references to the fame of 
Lancashire hornpipes in COhappell’s ‘ Popular 
Music,’ Wituram E, A. Axon. 


Lirttecot Traczpy §. xi, 167).—It oan 
scarcely be necessary to add anything to the refer- 
enoes given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 5. xi. 


C. B. 


Sir Walter Scott mentions this not in a novel, 
but in a poem. See ‘ Rokeby,’ v. 27, and note 3G, 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford Coventry. 


[Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


Pewrer Wane (8" xi. 128).—Twenty- 
two communications have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
on this subject, of which little is known, The onl 
work referred to is the Reliquary (New Series), 
vols, v. to vii., which contains a few marks of 
London makers in 1669. 

I would also include long and in’ ing articles 
in the City Press of 8 December, 1891, 16 and 20 
April, 1892, for bistorical sketches of the Pewterers’ 
Company and history of the metal. 

Mr. ScaTrercoon gives Townsend and Compton 
as the assumed makers, Is the latter correct ? 
According to the reprint of the ‘ London Directory’ 
for 1677, “ Mr. Townsend” and “Thom Compere” 
both lived in Fish Street Hill, but the occupation 
is in neither case given. 

Everarp Home CoLemax. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tae SHaxksPEARIAN InTERROGATIVE (8" §, xi. 
88).—This heading appears somewhat vague, as 
Mr. Tomas Bayne evidently refers not to 
the way in which Shakespeare uses a special 
interrogative, but to Shakespeare's employment of 
the nominative case who in interrogation instead 
of the objective case whom, contrary to the 
ordinary rule in grammar, that transitive verbs 
and prepositions govern an objective case. Shake- 
speare, [ may remark, sometimes similarly treats 
> the relative pronoun ; cf. :— 

Who once 
I tender to thy hand, —_ 
‘Tempest,’ IV, i, 4, 5. 

There can be no doubt that who in the 
quoted by Mr. Bayne from the Saturday Review 
should be whom. Why should there be any 
“ double ellipsis”? “ Who did you ask to dinner? 
** Who is she going to marry?” ‘‘ Who are you 
waiting for?” These and similar expressions one 
constantly hears without supposing for a moment 
that who is equivalent to “who is it that.” If 
apy one were to take the trouble, he would sgon 
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be able to gather instances of the use of who for 
whom from the novels of the present day—at least, 
that is my experience. Whether this use is due 
to ignorance or slovenliness of expression, it is, of 
course, impossible to say. 

F. CO. Birxseck Terry. 

There need be no cavilling over the sentence 
denounced by Mr. Barve; an explanation by 
ellipsis seems impossible, The use of who for 
whom comes from the same vulgar source as the 
slang that abounds in present-day writing. The 
grammar of Elizabethans is privileged against 
criticism ; yet, if we compare Marlowe’s “ Who have 
we there?” (‘ Edward IL.,’ IT. i.) with Isaiah xxii. 
16, “ Whom hast thou here?” which I copy from a 
Bible of 1599, it is evident that not all Elizabeth’s 
subjects were as ungrammatical as her poets. 

The solecism above noticed is provokingly pre- 
valent in our own days; still more so is the con- 
verse use of whom for who, of which I notice in 
your own columns (ante, p. 164) an example pro- 
vided by Mr. Pym Yeatman: “Dr. Walter 
Pope, whom Hunter supposes was his half-brother.” 
This, too, is Shakespearian ; witness the following 
sample among others (‘ Tempest,’ III. iii, 92) :— 

Young Ferdinand, whom they suppose is drown’d, 
F. Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


‘Toe (8 §, xi. 89).—If 
your correspondent will turn to ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. 
viii, 38, he will find the name and address of a 
contributor who was compiling a catalogue of the 
pictures painted by the Rev. M. W. Peters, R.A. 
At 8 §S. viii. 439 there are references to articles 
in ‘N. & Q.’ on his paintings, engravings there- 
from, and names of their present owners. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Evexixe Services Westminster ABBEY 
(8 S. xi. 26, 153).—Evening services are now a 
matter of course with “all denominations,” but I 
doubt whether they can be called a “ revival.” 
Tradition, at home and abroad, is against them, and 
I remember an Anglican friend assuring me that 
they are a production of “gas and Nonconformity.” 
At home the tradition is preserved in the custom 
of the Church of England cathedals, where Even- 
song is sung at 3 or 4 of the afternoon, At Obrist 
Church, Oxford, it is (or was, in my day) at 5. 
Until twenty or thirty years ago there was no 
evening service. Neither was there in Scotland. 
When I was a boy, both the Church of Scotland 
and the Episcopal Churches held their afternoon 
services at 2 or 2.30 p.m. In this I have always 
thought France and Scotland were, as in so many 
other things, united. At present, in France, 2 or 
2.30 is the usual hour for Vespers. Here, in St. 
Andrews, the 2 o’clock afternoon service still holds 


good, plus evening services as well. On the Con- 

tinent, evening services are, I believe, rare. In 

Rome, Vespers are sung in the afternoon about 

two hours before sunset, the canonical hour for 

such a service, and the churches are closed at 

the Ave Maria. Grorce ANous. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Jessamy (8 xi. 148).—‘The History of 
Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy,’ in 3 vols., 1753, is 
by Mrs, Eliza Haywood, who for the looseness of 
her early productions is gibbeted in the ‘ Dunciad,’ 
ii, 157-166” (‘N. & bad 4% §, vii. 342). 


. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


The points raised are noticed in the ‘ Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith,’ Austin Dobson, “Great 
Writers,” 1888, pp. 154, 155. 
Marat. 


Joun Greentear Warrtter §. xi. 28, 91). 
—Mr. Mayatu’s communication is a 
model of what an answer should not be ; and why 
he has wasted time and space in confessing that 
he knows nothing whatever touching the point in 
question puzzles me. His non-knowledge can 
only be interesting to himself. As a New Eng- 
lander I surely do not need to be reminded of the 
widely-known fact of the poet’s English ancestors 
having come to America in 1640, any more, for- 
sooth, than an Englishman desires information 
from a Yankee anent the period when good Queen 
Victoria’s German forefathers entered England. As 
a surname Whittier is one of the commonest in 
New England, enjoying a fair representation in all 
parts of the United States, including, I believe, 
Alaska ; and yet, insomuch that England is the 
unquestioned fatherland of New England (hardly 
to be said of any other part of the American con- 
tinent), a search through English printed topo- 
graphy fails to reveal that Whittier, so spelt, has 
ever existed in England. The fact that the an- 
cestor of America’s single great poet (adored 
with the deepest intensity of affection, admiration, 
reverence, daily increasing), one Thomas Whittier, 
so spelt, calling himself a labourer, came here 
as the servant of a well-to-do Puritan farmer im- 
migrant, is well authenticated. But, notwith- 
standing my failure to meet with the name in 
English annals, I feel satisfied that as a patro- 
nymic it is as purely English as Shakespeare, 
and as uncommon, with the not unreasonable 
probability behind it of having been owned by 
individuals who might have nestled for ages in 
some hamlet without the accident of fame falling 
upon any one of them to cause the name to come 
before the glare of publicity. To make now any 
attempt to find the link connecting the poet with 
his English forefathers will perhaps be an absurd 
and hopeless task. I heartily, however, wish that 
some modern spirit endowed with the instincts of 
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& Halliwell-Phillipps might give us a single in- 
stance of the name occurring in England either 
in modern or ancient times. ©. 0. B.’s supposition 
that it is a corrupt form of the old appellation fora 
worker in leather is curious, in the teeth of the fact 
of Whittier himself, as a lad in his father’s farm- 
house in the north parish of Haverhill, Essex Co., 
Mass., before the days of shoe machinery, having 
gone through the manual process of completing 
certain parts of a shoe for the then primitive shoe- 
men of Haverhill, now the largest manufacturing 
centre for that industry in the world. 


SHawmor. 
Massachusetts, U.S. 


Cutest PLayine-carps (8" S, viii. 467 ; xi. 76, 
150).—Mnr. Kewyepy has so graphically described 
his cards that it is quite unnecessary for me to see 
them. I know exactly what they are, and am 
most happy to be able to set his mind at rest con- 
cerning them. His first kind are, as he assumes, 
the ‘‘domino” cards; his third kind, as he also 
assumes, are the “ white” cards. His second kind 
are in all but one particular my “‘ chess” cards, or 
** red” cards ; the ten all alike are pawns (Chinese 
ping means a soldier); the six of which he bas four 
each are the general, scholar, elephant, carriage 
horse, and cannon, So far the set corresponds 
with y=. but the thirty-fifth card, which I am 
not so fortunate as to possess, makes it appear 
different. This card, however, is what Western 
card-players would call a “ joker,” or,morevulgarly, 
a “devil.” See the handbook on euchre. The 
Chinese word, which Mr. Kewnepy spells ghin, 
would be written kin by purists, and the meaning 
is that given, namely, “‘ gold.” I would be only 
too glad to lend the Dutch periodical did I possess 
it; but I do not. I stumbled across it at the 
British Museum. Jas, Pratt, Jun. 


Epmuunp Bourke §. xi. 87).—No other oil 
painting of Burke was exhibited than that by 
Barry in 1774. There was a bust in marble by 
T. Hickey in 1791, and a medal by C. Taconet in 
1791. The only other portraits that appear in my 
‘Index of Exhibited Portraits’ are, bust by C. 
Moore in 1852, and one by W. Theed in 1858, 
The only portrait engraved before 1774 is that 
after Reynolds (1770). ALcERNON GRAVES, 


Many of his MSS. and, I believe, one of bis 
portraits passed into the hands of Mr. Harford, 
his great political supporter at Bristol. A. W. H. 
might obtain further information by writing to the 
Rev. Oanon Harford,\ Dean’s Yard, Westminster 


Abbey. E, Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Passace 1n ‘ Mippiemaren’ xi. 147). 
—Though I never saw Dr. Young myself, I knew 
all his family. I never heard that he wrote verses, 


and doubt it very much. His brother, Mr, Robert 


Young, wrote some of which I possess, 
These, though of no great merit, and only written 
to please himself and his friends, are far from 
being detestable. Is it possible that M. Cham. 
pollion, who also studied the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and endeavoured to filch from Dr. Young 
the credit of being the earliest discoverer of their 
meaning, may have been the man who wrote de. 
testable verses? The death, quite lately, of his 
piece, whom I knew all my life, prevents my being 
able to speak with certainly about the matter. 
Cuartorte G. Bocsr, 
Chart Sutton. 


Looking into Allibone, I do not find that Thomas 
Young, the Egyptologist, wrote verses. If Mr, 
Patmer bad seen as much as I have of the extra- 
ordinary blunders which people make, he would 
not think this of George Eliot’s at all inconceivable, 
The objection which I see is different ; that if she 
had really known the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ I think— 
though there is much wearisome platitude in them 
—she would have found the word “ detestable” 
too strong. But a people have only glanced 
at them. . F. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Hore Hovss (8™ S. xi. 148)—This may refer 
to a manor house in Kent at one time in the pos- 
session of a member of the family of the historian 
Gibbon. The manor or estate is spoken of as “ The 
Hole,” and Philipott, in his ‘ Vi Cantianum,’ 
ed. 1659, p. 196, says :— 

“Hole in this Parish [Rolvenden] was a leat which 
had Owners of that Sirname, for in the year 1340 Henry 
at Hole demises this place by Deed to his two Sisters 
Honor and Alice; but for many descents past, it hath 
been in the Patrimony of Gibbons,” &c. 

Wx. Normay, 

Judging from a similar name in Saddleworth, 
co. York, the term hole does not refer to any 
particular kind of house, but to the place or situa- 
tion where the building is erected. Hole, from 
A.-S. hol and hall, Icel. hola, a hole or low place, 
Hole House would mean the house in the hollow. 
Hobhole and Wellihole are dwelling-places adjacent 
to the above. Joun 


*“Apranam’s Bosom” (8 xi. 67).—The 
question of the origin of this expression, as exist- 
ing in the days of our Lord, is examined by J. 
Lightfoot in his ‘Horm Hebraic’ in the note on 
St. Luke xvi. 22. He states that there are three 
descriptions of the unseen among the Jews: (1) “in 
horto Edeno, vel Paradiso”; (2) “‘sub throno 
glories” ; (3) sinu Abrahami.” In a long dis- 
quisition upon the last he says ; “‘ Occurrit phrasio- 
logia apud Thalmudicos in Kiddushin, fol. 72, et 
citatur locus iste a Juchasin, fol. 75, 2." He 
inserts the whole chapter, in which there are the 

translated : “ Hodie sedet ille in sinu 


wo as 
Abrahe.” It not being undisputed to whom this 
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applies, he further examines the question of whom 
it is spoken, and comes to the conclusion that it 
was spoken of Rabbi Judah, whose history is in 
both the Talmuds; who “in Hierosolymitano 
sufertur per angelos; in Babylonico collocatur 
in sinu Abrahz,” 

There is another long extract from ‘ Midras 
Echah,’ fol. 68, 1: “Erat foemina, mater septem 
martyram [sic 2 Maccab, vii.]...... que dixit, Ito, 
o fili mi, ad Abrahamom, patrem vestrum” 
(‘Opp.,’ Francof., 1699, tom. ii. pp. 546-8). 

At p. 40 of the same volume Lightfoot has from 
‘Juchas.,’ fol. 77, 4, “Dixit R. Ada Ben Ahavee, 
‘hodie in Abrahz sinu sedes.’ ” 

Ep. Marsal, 


The idea comes from the Eastern way of reclining 
at a banquet, each man being said to lie in the 
bosom of the one above him, as, if on the same 
couch, he actually might do. Future blessedness 
was represented under this figure, and Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, as the host in whose 
bosom the dead might lie. Lightfoot, in the 
‘Hore Hebraice,’ on Luke xvi. 22, quotes the 

rase from the Talmud, Kiddushin, fol. 72, 

Works,’ ed. Pitman, xi. e+ 
OC. F. 8. Warrey. 
Longford, Coventry. 


The late Dr. Edersheim remarks :— 
“ Again, as regards the expression ‘ Abraham’s bosom,” 
it occurs, although not frequently, in Jewish writings 
4 Mace. xiii. 16; Kidd., 72 b, first line}. On the other 
the appeal to Abraham is so frequent, his presence 


and merits are so constantly invoked ; notably, he is so ( 


expressly designated as he who receives the penitent into 

lise [Erub. 19 a), that we can see how congruous, 
especially to the higher Jewish teaching, which dealt not 
in coarsely sensuous descriptions of the Gan den, or 
Paradise, the phrase ‘Abraham’s bosom’ must have 
been.” —‘ Jesus the Messiab,’ ii, 280. 

Epwarp H. M.A, 
Hastings. 


Lightfoot (‘ Hore Hebraice,’ on S. Luc. xvi. 22) 
wy the Talmud of Babylon, which says of Rabbi 
udah, who had died in the odour of sanctity, 


Sy hodie sedet ille in 
tinu Abrabe.” He adds the explanatory note :— 
“Quisnam inter eos (sc. Judwos), cum de eo diceretur, 
~ erat in sinu Abrahami, non absque omni scrupulo 
telligeret, eum esse etiam in ipsis amplexibus Abrahami 
t soliti sunt discumbere ad mensam unus in sinu 
jus) in summis deliciis summe felicitatis Paradisi ?” 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


Otpest Parisn Reoister 8. xi. 108),— 


1830, however, there were 812. It is quite true 
that entries are found in a few of 1536 and even 
earlier; but these were privately made, and 
because they cannot be supposed complete they 
cannot be called part of the register. Their 
existence shows that some sort of record was not 
unknown to parish priests ; but so far as I know 
no formal book of the kind anywhere exists. The 
earliest of these private entries published in Mr. 
Barn’s ‘ History of Parish Registers’ is in 1528. 
To this book, as well as Mr. Chester Waters’s 
smaller work, Miss Taorts should refer ; she will 
there find an account of the monastic registers, the 
predecessors of those of parishes. 
Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


Registers were certainly kept long before 1536, 
The following will serve as an example. In a 
pleading in the Duchy Court of Lancaster con- 
cerning the title to messuages and lands in the 
parish of Halsall, made in 1529, one of the wit- 
nesses (a chaplain) produced “a book showing the 
names of the persons buried every year at the 
parish church of Halsall and also the churching of 
women,” and in this book was the burial in 1501 
of the father of the plaintiff, and in 1498 the 
churching of his mother. There is also a memo- 
randum to the effect that this register was ‘‘an 
authorized book made by Sir William Houghton, 
Curate of Halsall.” Fisawick. 


Pope's Eritarn on Mrs. Corset 
8” §. xi. 28, 150).—Can there have been any 
relationship between Elizabeth Corbet and Bishop 
Richard Corbet? There is a long interval between, 
for the bishop’s father, Vincent Corbet, died near 
Twickenham in 1619. Vincent Corbet (sometimes 
called Poynter) was a flourishing gardener at Ewell, 
in Surrey, where the fature bishop was born in 
1582. The bishop’s mother Benedicta—usually 
shortened to Benet—survived till 1634, and the 
bishop himself died on 28 July, 1635. 

A singular coincidence is that Miles Corbet, the 
regicide, who died in 1607, married the relict of 
John Spelman, of Narburgh, Norfolk, and that 
she was the daughter of W. Saunders, of Ewell. 
From these facts it would seem most probable that 
Vincent Corbet, the gardener of Ewell and Twicken- 
ham, Bishop Corbet his son, and Miles Corbet, 
husband of a woman of Ewell, were related to the 
Elizabeth Corbet commemorated by poet Pope of 
Twickenham. 

I noted the death on 30 January, 1894, of 
Vincent Allen Corbet, only son of the late Pryce 


Miss Tuorrs’s question is one of those which are Corbet, and grandson of the late Vincent Corbet, 


not susceptible of an answer. Parish registers in 


land began under an injunction from Crom- 


M.A. Cambridge. A still farther evidence of the 
persistency of the name Vincent in the Corbet 


well, 1538. If there were only one left of this | family was a notice in the Hast Anglian Daily 


the question could be answered ; but 


there | Times of 25 March, 1894 or 1895 (my reference is 
are several, though it is, of course, exceptional ; in | imperfect), that a marriage had been arranged 
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between Mr. Vincent Corbett (sic), of Her 

Majesty’s Diplomatic Service, and the Hon. Mabel 

Sturt, youngest daughter of Lord Alington. 
James Hoorsr. 


This lady was probably unmarried. Your cor- 
respondent at the latter reference is wrong in 
believing that it was formerly the custom for 
women, ‘‘upon arriving at a certain age,” to be 
designated with the prefix of ‘‘ Mrs.” (= Mistress) 
to their respective names. The designation was 
long applied to the names of females of quality 
(having no higher title) only, whether married or 
single, and quite irrespective of ege. Apparently 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century it 
was first used in its abbreviated form of ‘‘ Miss” 
(="“M*”), so far only as the like unmarried 
females of any were concerned, but who were 
then (as likewise designated Madam” 
—the married gentlewoman being still styled either 
** Mrs.” or ‘* Madam,” the latter title, so used, 
having, with other French tastes, probably been 
introduced here, at Court, upon the arrival in 
1670 of Louise de Querouaille, afterwards Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and one of Charles II’s mistresses ; 
but such use of “ Madam” began to decline in the 
reign of George L., although it was slow in dying 
out, and in some measure survived—at least with 
several of its old possessors—until the early part 
of the present century, when our relations with the 
French under the first Napoleon doubtless tended 
to bury it in oblivion. With the introduction of 
“ Miss” as above came that of ‘* Master,” as then 
applied only to otherwise untitled males of quality 
while “ under age ” and unmarried. 

R. Vz. 


Harrig” orn Harpy” (8 S. xi. 47). — 
These fabulous creatures are still on the list of 
“ Common Charges” in heraldic works, although 
I am not aware of their use in any coat of to-day. 
Guillim, in his ‘ Display of Heraldrie,’ 1611, places 
them in a class of so-called “ exorbitant animals,” 
and (p. 183) says :— 

“*He beareth Azure, an Harpey with her wings dis- 
closed, her Haire flotant, Or, Armed of the same. Of 
this kind of bird (or rather Monster) Virgil writeth in 
this manner : 

Of Monsters all, most monstrous this ; no greater wrath 
God sends ’mongst men; it comes from dephth of 
pitchy Hell; 
And Virgins face, but wombe-like gulfe unsatiat hath, 
Her hands are griping clawes, her colour pale and fell. 
The Field is Azure, an Harpey displaied, Crined, 
Crowned, and Armed, Or, These are the Armes of the 
noble City of Norenberga......The Harpey (saith Upton) 
should be given to such persons as haue committed man- 
slaughter, to the end that by the often view of their 
Ensignes they might bee moued to bewaile the foulnesse 
of their offence.” 


Worthy, in his ‘Practical Heraldry,’ 1889 
(p. 43), places the harpy with ‘‘ imagi 
objects,” and describes it as having “ the face 


breast of a beautifal girl, with the body and legs 
of a vulture,” whilst Edgar, in his ‘Comic His. 
tory of Heraldry’ (1878), & 85, places this 
creature under the head of ‘‘ Chimerical Figures,” 
and says :— 

“ This creature is half a woman and half a bird, the 
upper part thus resembling one of the fair and the lower 
part one of the fowl.” 

This description is illustrated by a sketch of a 
bird with the head of a young woman “of the 
period” with a cigarette in her mouth, holding 
in her dexter claw a grog glass. 

W. Normay. 


The following note from Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire’ may be of service to 
your correspondent :— 

“There are few conjectures so happy as that of 
Le Clerc (‘ Biblioth. Univ.,’ i. 218) who supposes that 
the harpies were only locusts. The Syrian or 
Pheenician name of those insects, their noisy flight, the 
stench and devastation which they occasion, and the 
north wind which drives them into the sea, all contribute 
to form this striking resemblance.” 

Ep. Paitir Bevpey. 

Branksome Chine, Bournemouth. 


‘Tue Snip or Foons’ (8 S, xi. 145).—The 
first edition of Sebastian Brandt’s ‘ Ship of Fools’ 
was published in the Swabian dialect in the year 
1494. I have a copy of its translation into Latin 
by Prof. Locher in the year 1497, and this was 
“imitated in the same language and under the 
same title by Ascensius in 1507.” During the 
sixteenth century many editions of this popular 
work were translated into English, French, and 
German. 

Your correspondent Mr. R. H. Toornron is 
mistaken as to the heading of the eleventh picture, 
which in reality, but differently expressed, belongs 
to the twelfth. He rightly describes the former as 
representing a fool leaning on a club and talking 
with a woman of lesser size than himself, sitting on 
a board and each of his feet resting on a book. 
The correct heading to the eleventh is ‘ De Oon- 
temptu Scripture ’ (sic), while that to the twelfth 
is not ‘ De Incredulis,’ but ‘De Improvidis Fatuis.’ 
The four lines which he quotes from Ascensius do 
not appear in the edition of 1497. As Brandt's 
decease did not occur until 1520, it seems extra- 
ordinary that Ascensius should have taken such 
liberties with the author’s text, which had been so 
faithfully rendered by Locher, more especially as 
the Basle edition of 1497 was issued under Brandt’s 
own superintendence, ‘‘ Denuo seduloque revisa : 
felici exorditar principio.” 

CO. Lezson Prince. 

The Observatory, Crowborough Hill, Sussex. 


DE LA Pore (8" 8. x. 516; xi. 94, 178), 
—Will W. I. R. V. kindly say if it is known who 
the “Thomas Ryther, of Linstead, Kent, Sewer 
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and Oofferer to Edward IV., attainted 1483, and 
restored to blood 1485,” married ; or if he can give 
me any information ing the parentage of 
“Mr. Poole, of com. Stafford,” whose daughter 
Catherine Ellen (or Rachel de la Pole?) is supposed 
to bave married, about 1547, Thomas Ryther, of 
Mackleston, co. Stafford, son of the above Thomas 
Ryther, the “‘ Sewer and Cofferer ” ? 


Wm. Jackson Picorrt. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


Lantrorn (8 xi. 163).—I find that Cooper 
1565), Baret (1580), and Minsheu (1627) all have 

terne, as in Chaucer. The spelling lanthorne, 
as in Shakespeare, obviously arose from a notion 
that it had something to do with horn. The notion 
that it had something to do with lamp was surely 
a later refinement. 

I do not see how we are to determine how much 
control Bacon had over his printer’s spelling. I 
should have thought that he was quite capable 
of taking up a popular etymology. The notion of 
expecting evidence in support of etymology is quite 
modern, nor am I aware that it is, even yet, firmly 
established. Watrter W. Sxear. 


Jzssica (8"" 8, x. 436).—The following extracts 
may be of interest to Mr. Hooper. I very much 
regret I omitted the references when jotting them 
in my note-book :— 

“Jessica, in the German and English translations 
Isca, Hebrew Jiscah, signifies a spy or looker out. 
which throws a remarkable light on Shylock’s warning.” 

“ According to a valuable communication of Professor 
Heyd, of the Roya! Library at Stuttgard, the English 
translation of the Bible by Th, Matthewe (printed by 
Th. Raynalde et Will Hyli 1549) as well as that printed 
by Thomas Petyt in 1551 read Jesca, which may at the 
same time serve as a hint for determining which trans- 
lation of the Bible Shakespeare made, use of. The old 
Italian translation of the Bible read Selah (or Sale) and 
Ischa, Isca or Jese. The Bible of L. A. Giunti, 1545, 
has Jescha, the Biblia Volgare of 1553 (Venetia. Aurel 
Pincio) and of 1566 (Venet, Andi. Muschio) have 
Jesche ; in the Vulgate Sale and Jescha. Tubal and 
Chus are taken from Genesis x. 2 and 6 without any 


alteration of name.” 
W. A. Hewpersow. 

Dublin. 

Otner (8 S. xi. 5, 135).—We are told at the 
latter reference that “‘ the present local pronuncia- 
tion...... is Oney, as rhyming perfectly with pony.” 
This is a somewhat misleading statement, and I 
very much deprecate its going forth in the pages 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ as the correct pronunciation—I mean 
that of educated persons—and being adopted as 
such by strangers. It is well known that many 
names have a different sound when spoken by the 
unlettered, or ‘‘in the vulgar tongue,” from that 
which one hears in polite society; and this is an 


ce, 
I have heard three pronunciations of the name 
Olney. 1. Strangers who have never lived in 


the neighbourhood, but take their idea of its sound 
from the look of the word, frequently call it Olney 
(O as in odd). 2. The illiterate, who are apt to 
clip their words, slur over the /, and call it Oney 
(long O). So, also, Ravenstone becomes Riins’n ; 
Lavendon, Landon ; and in Lincolnshire Saltfleetby 
is vulgarly known as Solaby. 3. The middle 
and upper classes, and all who have any pretensions 
to education, call it Olney (Ol as in pole) and they 
would characterize Oney as a vulgarism. 

I may mention, as my excuse for writing on this 
subject, that I have been more or less closely con- 
nected with Olney for nearly forty years. I was 
for five years curate of the parish, and have paid 
frequent visits to it and maintained intercourse 
with many of its inhabitants since I ceased to 
reside there. 

I think W. I. R. V. must have misunderstood 
Mr. T. Wright. The latter could not mean that 
Oney is the pronunciation which he himself uses 
and considers correct, but that it is the common 
rendering of the lower orders. . & WY. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Subsequently to my previous reply, Mr. T. 
Wright, of Olney, Bucks, author of ‘The Life of 
William Cowper,’ bas further informed me that 
‘* Olney never rhymed noney (honey). It was 
Cowper's playfulness. He twisted noney to make 
it rhyme Olney.” By this he means that Olney 
was and is locally pronounced as if written O'ney, 
rhyming perfectly with pony, and that as regards 
“noney” in my quotation, the poet intended the 
accent to be placed (by poetic license) on the no, 
instead of on the none. Ww. iL. R. Vz 


THE Vircix Mary’s Dower S. 
xi, 148). —M. Gatpoz should consult Father 
Bridgett’s ‘Our Lady’s Dowry,’ third edition, 
London, Burns & Oates. The preface deals espe- 
cially with the origin of the above title, which 
seems to date from the reign of Richard II. 

Joun Hoxnson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardift. 


Your correspondent will find all he wants in 
‘Our Lady’s Dowry,’ by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
published, I think, in 1874 or 1875 by Burns, Oates 
& Co. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 

Tae Sorrix “weit” in Prace-names 
ix. 345, 451; x. 17, 99, 220).—Another probable 
rendering of this suffix appears to have escaped 
the notice of your correspondents. There is in 
the parish of East Budleigh, in this county, a small 
sub-manor known as Tidwell, a name that cannot 
be traced further back than the early part of the 
seventeenth century. The three contemporary 
historians of Devon—Pole, Westcote, and Risdon— 
made their collections at that period, and in the 
works of the latter two Tidwell is given, but in 
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that of Pole, believed to be of a somewhat earlier 
date, the place-name is noted as Todwell or Tad- 
well, The details of a general rate collected in 
the parish in 1600 appears thus in a MS. 
commonplace book, preserved in the parish chest: 
**Gabryell St. Clere of Todwell Esq. paid vijs.” 
Risdon gives the following explanation of the term: 

“Tidwell......the ponds here are mayntayned by 
springs which seeme continually to walme and boyle 
vpp, somwhat like that wonderfull well of the Peake in 
Darbisheire w™ ebbeth and floweth by iust tydes, and 
hath given name to Tideswell a market towne of noe 
small account.” 

Transcribed from one of Risdon’s MSS. in my 
possession. 

The Rev. R. Polwhele, in his ‘ History of 
Devonshire,’ published in 1793, affirms: ‘‘ Its 
etymon is generally referred to a well on this 
estate, which ebbs and flows like the tide. Tidwell 
had lords so named. The first, I find, was 
Jordanus de Tidwella” (ii. 218). This is accepted 
by Dr. Oliver as the explanation of Toddewill in a 
deed of the thirteenth century, quoted in extenso 
in his ‘Monasticon Dic. Exon.’ (1846), 252, in 
these words: ‘* Now Tidwell, i. ¢, Tide-well.” In 
other deeds of the same century printed in his 
work these variants are contained : Todewil, Todd- 
ville, Todevil, Tudewille, Toudevil, Toudeville, but 
never Tidwella. Does not a consideration of these 
several points lead to the conclusion that the 

inal name was Todville, the vill or dwelling 
of Tod ; and that ville has been gradually trans- 
formed into well? T. N, Brussrie.p, MD. 
Salterton, Devon. 


**Sones Carwatt” §, xi. 9).—The ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ under “ Carnal,” “Carnall,” 
says :— 

“ Ad. L. carndl-is, fleshly (in Tertullian and other 
Christian writers), and frequent in med. L. as an attribute 
of relationship, as frater or soror carnalis, brother or 
- by blood, in which use it appears in English in 

th 

Under 2 it gives examples from 1450 to 1598 of 
this use, including ‘* His wyf, his chyldren, & 
his frendes carnall” (Caxton, ‘ How to Die,’ 8) ; 
“ Obrist our Sauiour...... His carnall mother benignly 
did honour.” From this it is apparent ‘‘ sones 
carnall” means sons according to the flesh, 
although it gives no example o ‘this usage. 

D. M. R. 

Scorrisn Orericat Dress (8 S. ix. 245, 358 ; 
x. 164, 319; xi, 115).—In answer to Mr, Biack, 
re authority for clerical dress, the full title is 
* Reminiscences of a Clachnacuddin Nonagenarian,’ 
by Jobn Maclean, published in 1842. 

©. N. Molnrrre Norru. 

Sratistics or Imposture (8 xi. 28).— 
Statistics of imposture are spoken of by T. Carlyle 
in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ book ii. chap. iii, “P 
gogy.” J. 


Mopern Jacozite Movement (8" xi. 189), 
—‘The Legitimist Kalendar for 1895,’ edited by 
Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval, and published 
by Messrs. Henry & Co., of St. Martin’s Lane, will 
give P. every possible information on the subject, 
It contains pedigrees, historical documents, all 
the legitimist royal houses in the world, legitimist 
and Jacobite societies past and present, &c.; in 
fact, some fifty-three articles, besides the kalendar 
and eight genealogical tables. 

F, L, Mawpesteyr. 

See Athenewm for 27 July, 1895, p. 129, and 
‘N. & Q,,’ 8" S. viii. 100. H. T. 


Competitor For Loneest Reien (8 §, xi, 
146).—Where, when, and over what did James III, 
reign ? Sr. Swirar, 


WMiscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
Bibliographica, Part XII. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tue concluding portion of this, the most interesting and 
valuable bibliographical periodical that England has yet 
produced, bas now appeared. Faithful to their promise, 
the publishers have terminated it at the end of the third 
volume. Matter sufficient for another part had been 
promised, and there was no falling off either in the 
worth of the supply or in the interest of the public. The 
work, however, was announced asa “ novel departure,” 
and the opening promise has been rigorously carried out, 
As no preface was furnished, the editor has ventured 
on an epilogue, consisting principally of well-merited 
‘praise of the contributors and explanations of the cir. 
cumstances attendant on the production. For the rest, 
the concluding part supplies an index to the three 
volumes as well as the title and preliminary matter to 
the last. Four articles, all important, constitute the 
bulk of the contents. Most interesting to us personally 
is the account, by Mr. R. E. Graves, of that splendid 
find known as ‘The Isham Books.’ Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson has a richly illustrated article ‘On a Manu- 
script of the Biblia Mr. Andrew Lang 
deals with ‘ Late Jacobite Tracts,’ which be has used in 
hie ‘ Pickle the Spy,’ and Mr. A. W. Pollard writes on 
‘The Illustrations in French Books of Hours.’ A few 
important addenda make up a book which has already 

commended itself warmly to the bibliopbile. 


The Book-Plate Annual and Armorial Year-Book, 1897. 

By Jobn Leighton, F.S.A. (A. & C. Black.) 
Mr, Letenton furnishes the fourth issue of his ‘ Book- 
Plate Annual,’ written and illustrated by himself, Like 
the previous numbers, it is quaint and fantastic, giving 
us finely designed “achievements” for Lord Leighton 
and Sir John Millais, an imaginary coat for Du Maurier, 
and a whimsical design for Mrs. Grundy! It containsa 
large amount, however, of amusing and interesting 
matter, and may be commended to others besides the 
followers of the late and vigorous mania of book-plate 
collecting. 


Directory and Parish Guide for 1897. 
illips. 

Tus shapeliest and most convenient and useful of Clergy 
Directories makes its annual appearance. It is con- 
stantly augmenting in dimensions, and is now not far 
short of a thousand pages. We have used the work 
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for years, and certify to its fulfilling 

jrement. Its claims are too well known to call for 

description. Special features in it, however, are the 

Diocesan and Cathedral Establishments, with the mem- 

bers of the two Convocations, a list of societies connected 

with the National Church, and a list of graveyards 
closed during 1896 or about to be closed, 


A Directory of Titled Persons for the Year 1897. 
(Whitaker & Sons.) 

Ta1s cheap and useful little volume is intended as a 
supplement to Whitaker's famous Almanack, and claims 
to supply a complete peerage for half-a-crown, or a 
fourth of the cost at which such a production has 
hitherto been obtainable. That a work issued by Mr. 
Whitaker will be up to date is a matter of certainty. 
Reference shows us that the successor to Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton, Bart., whose death took place last month, is 
duly mentioned, 


Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. (A. & C. Black.) 
Tue March number of this popular and valuable work 
gives a report of the proceedings at the latest meeting 
of the Council, So prosperous are the affairs of the 
Society that a restriction of numbers and a doubling to 
new members of subscription are imminent. There are 
thoee who should profit by this intimation. Additions 
to Mr. Walter Hamilton's dated list are completed, and 
there is a paper on ‘Dutch Book-plates,’ As usual, 
many interesting designs are reproduced. 


A NovEL and notable feature in our leading reviews 
is their growing cosmopolitanism. Men of various 
nationalities now write in them, and probleme, Eastern 
and other, are discussed by those who are most closely 
interested in them, and should be best informed concern- 
ing them. To the Fortnightly, accordingly, a “ Turkish 
Patriot” —who, for sufficiently obvious reasons, hides 
his pame—sends ‘A Study of Turkish Finance,’ and 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen ‘China’s Present and Future,’ With 
neither of these subjects cam we concern ourselves. 
Most of the literary articles in the present number are 
on themes more or less controversial. Ouida, while 
praising the style, often admirable, and ‘The Genius of 
@’Annunzio,’ is at no pains to disguise his coarseness and 
obscenities any more than the terrible gloom of his 
work, scarcely less apparent in that of Joris Karl 
Huysmans, concerning whom M. Gabriel Mourey writes 
in a similar strain, With the books of the earlier 
writer we have no familiarity; the ‘A Rebours’ of the 
other we have read with the intense dislike justified, as 
we hold, by a work of which M, Mourey can say that it 
is “the record of frenzied spiritualism, pe far 
overstepping the bounds of sanity, the fullest and most 
terrible monograph on the crowning disease of these jix 
de sidcle days, the poem of nevrosity.” Not the strongest 
thing that is said is this, and not the strongest that is 
deserved. After reading of these things it is pleasant 
to turn to Mr. J. C. Bailey’s agreeable if somewhat 
belated paper on ‘Gibbon the Man.’ Mr. 8. H. Jeyes, 
in ‘ Our Gentlemanly Failures,’ shows that the demand 
for public school and university men once existing is no 
longer apparent.—Foreign contributions are represented 
in the Nineteenth Century by papers on ‘The Cretan 
Question,’ by M. Francis de Pressensé (foreign editor of 
Le Temps), and on ‘ England’s Advance North of Orange 
River,’ by Herr Melius de Villiers (Chief Justice of the 
Orange Free State). Eminently political are these con- 


tributions, as are aleo Mr. Swinburne’s eloquent verses 
‘Por Greece and Crete.’ The most ambitious literary 
essay in the number is Mr. Charles Whibley’s ‘ Limits of 
Biography.’ With the main idea of this we are in 


every | ju lays. Concern- 
acy Musset’s life when in ve ice, which bas 


been again raked up, he declares that the student of 
literature says, “I tell you he was in love with George 
Sand, and there’s an end of it.” Anend of what? Of 
Musset’s genius? What student of literature is he who 
says aught of the kind concerning the author of ‘ Le 
Chandelier’ and ‘On ne Badine pas’? The publication of 
the records of Dr. Pagollo is regrettable and worse. 
Mueset and Sand, however, are not dead, any more than 
Byron, A very interesting and suggestive paper is that 
of. Prof. Mabaffy ‘About Alexandria,’ and Mr. Middle- 
ton’s contribution on ‘Deliberate Deception in Ancient 
Buildings’ is both curious and interesting. With Mr. 
Hankin’s ‘Sins of St. Lubbock’ we are in full accord, 
and we have reasons other than he advances for wishing 
to see a remedy to the misdeeds of this latest addition to 
the calendar of saints. ‘How Poor Ladies Live’ and 
* Fighting the Famine in India’ are papers that give us 
pause.—To the Vew Review Mr. Francis Watt sends an 
essay, historical, legal, and antiquarian, on ‘The Border 
Law.’ Much information new to the average “ Southron” 
and dear to the student of ballad lore is pleasantly 
reported. See, for instance, the t of the rescue 
by the Duke of Buccleuch of Kinmont Willie, or the 
origin of the phrase, indicative of treachery, “ To take 
Hector’s cloak.” Mr, Arthur Morrison vindicates him- 
self at some length from the charge brought against him 
by Dr, Traill of being a “ realist.” “ What is a realist?” 
he asks. Whether he himself is or is not a realist is no 
concern of hie, but the concern, he holds, if it be any- 
body's, “‘of the tabulators and the watersifter.”’ 
C. F. Keary’s curious ‘ Phantasies’ are continued.—The 
Century opens with two admirably characteristic por- 
traits of President McKinley and one, not less excellent, 
of ex-President Cleveland. Following these comes a 
series of pictures of proceedings at the White House. 
The new Congressional Library is the subject of two 
apers, one by Mr. Spofford, the librarian, upon the new 
ballding and upon the special features of the library; a 
second, by Mr. Coffin, upon the decorations, which are 
very striking. The library is richest in the fields of 
jurisprudence, political science, American and British 
history, and the books known as Americana ; poorest in 
foreign languages, classics, philology, and Oriental 
languages, ‘Nelson at Trafalgar’ is a brilliant and 
sympathetic picture of the greatest of sea fights, by 

apt, Mahan, Part V. of bay ay with Grant’ 
also appears.—Scribner’s is much less American than its 
rival. Its frontispiece presents the crossing of swords 
between Esmond and the prince, from Thackeray’s great 
novel, Then comes ‘The Banderium of Hungary,’ the 
meeting at Buda-Pesth of the nobles of Hungary to 
swear allegiance to the Crown. Under the title of ‘The 
Master of the Lithograph: J. McNeill Whistler’ is an 
article by Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, with repro- 
ductions of many of the artist’s designs. Very exquisite 
some of these are, ‘ London: as seen by C. D. Gibson’ ie, 
as we hoped would be the case, continued. Mr. Weguelin 
sends a pretty illustration of ‘ Cupid stung by the Bee,’ 
and Mr. W. D, Howells begins ‘ The Story of a Play.’— 
In a brilliant number of the Pall Mali ‘ Glamis Castle’ 
is depicted by Lady Glamis. The illustrations to this 
incl reproducti of many of the pictures. Mr, 
Brewer presents ‘A Revival of Old London Bridge,’ 
showing the edifice as in the time of Henry VIII, Among 
the views is oue of Nonsuch House about 1630. Some 
spirited designs illustrate ‘The Bankside, Southwark,’ 
Mr. Franklin K. Young begins papers on ‘The Major 
Tactics of Chess.’ The designs generally are creditable 
to English art.—To Temple Bar Mr. rick Dixon 
contributes 


accord; but the whole is written with less taste and 


a dramatic account of ‘ The Battle of Val,’ 
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when the Duke of Cumberland, with a mixed army, was 
worsted by Marshal Saxe. Defeat as it was, this little- 
known engagement was wholly creditable to English 
valour. ‘Horace Walpole and St. Hannah ’ is readable, 
the canonized Hannah being, of course, Hannah More. 
*The Abbé Scarron’ gives the fine story of Scarron’s 
death-bed. A needlessly depressive account of Dijon is 
supplied under the title of ‘The Capital of Burgundy.’ 
After all, it does not always rain in Dijon, as in Man- 
chester.—In Macmillan's there is an account, very 
seasonable in its appearance, of ‘Through the Swamps 
to Benin.’ ‘ The Story of Cressida’ has a pleasant lite- 
rary flavour and is well told, Following this comes an 


account of ‘ The Sicilian Peasant,’ which, in turn, is. 


followed by ‘ Pantomime in Paris.’ We are somewhat 
puzzled by the last. The writer knows something con- 
cerning the ThéAtre des Funambules, yet he persistently 
spells as Déburau a name which in France was written 
Debureau. Is Déburau a Bohemian form? Debureau was 
a Bohemian by birth.—To the Cornhill Mr. Sidney Lee 
contributes an able and important account of ‘ The Death 
of Queen Elizabeth.’ The Bishop of London writes on 
* Picturesqueness in History,’ and holds that “so far as 
history is picturesque in this [ordinary] sense, it is not 
really history.” ‘Pages from a Private Diary’ is con- 
tinued, and remains interesting, but very “superior.” 
‘Two African Days’ Entertainments’ is very amusing.— 
The Gentleman’s has an eloquent and ry pleading 
on behalf of birds by a writer assuming the name of 
“ Robin Birdilove.” Dr, Yorke Davies gives “ bold adver- 
tisement”’ to Bexhill-on-Sea. Mr. Fox writes on Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, and Mr. Addlesbam on Walter Pater. 
—Mr, Clark Russell continues, in the English Jilus- 
trated, his studies of ‘Our Great Naval Hero,’ and is 
very severe on Lady Hamilton, whom he calle “this 
woman.” ‘The Missing Link at Last’ will attract 
attention in scientific quarters, There is an account— 
illustrated, of course—of ‘Some Famous Giants.’ The 
magazine remains a marvel of cheapness.—A rufficiently 
depressing account of ‘Milk Dangers and R dies’ 
lt is enough to make the heart 
bleed of a teetotaller. Wine, beer, or spirits must be 
innocuous compared with milk, Lady Verney has an 
excellent essay on ‘Anne Murray.’ Mr. Lang remains in 
good form.—Chapman’s is very bright and entertaining. 

CassELu’s Gazetteer, Part XLII, begins with Notting- 
ham and ends with Oxfordshire, Among spots or objects 
of interest of which illustrations are given are Oban, 
Oxford, Overstrand Churcb, and Oulton Broad. 


Part I. hes appeared of a popular edition of Mr. F. E. 
Hulme’s Familiar Wild Flowers (Cassell & Co.), to be 
completed in twenty-one sixpenny parte. Containing as 
it does prettily coloured full-page prints of ten plants, 
including the field convolvulus (gy. bindweed 3), field rose, 
poppy, borage, meadow cranesbill, apple, cackoo-pint, 
violet, primrose, and silver-weed, together with other 
illustrations in the text, it is a marvel of cheapness, 


M. F. EB. A. Gasc issues the first part of an admirably 
thorough and comprebensive French and English Dic- 
tionary, to be issued in about forty weekly parts at two- 
pence each, It is greatly to be commended, and is likely 
to be of utility to scholars as well as for educational 
purposes. The publishers are Pitman & Sons. 


We regret to have to announce the death, at Edwin- 
stowe Vicarage, Notts, the house of his son-in-law, of 
the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., a well-known and 
valued contributor to our columns. His death, due to 
an apoplectic seizure, took place on Saturday last, Dr. 


appears in Longman’s. 


Brewer, who was in his eighty-eighth year, is most 


Phrase and Fable,’ a new and much enlarged edition of 
which he has recently seen through the press. He is 
also responsible for ‘The Reader's Handbook’ and 
*The Historic Note-Book’—works only less useful and 
widely circulated—a ‘ Dictionary of Miracles,’ and other 
works. He was at one time editor-in-chief of the pub- 
lications of Messrs, Cassell, and together with his 
brother the historian was editor of the Morning Herald. 
Once a familiar figure at the gatheringe of Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy and in other literary circles, he bad 
of late, owing to his years, withdrawn into seclusion, 
His last contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ was sent but a week 
or twoago, There are few who can have consulted our 
columns with more agsiduity or to better purpose, 


ANOTHER contributor whose name wil! be missed from 
our columns is Mr. Samuel James Augustus Salter, F.R.8. 
Mr. Salter, who was seventy-two years of age, never 
quite recovered the death of his wife in the January of 
last year, and died at Basingfield on 25 February. Born at 
Poole, in Dorset, he had a distinguished career at King’s 
College, was M.B, of don University, and a member 
of the staff of Guy’s Hospital. In 188] he retired from 

ractice, and settled in Basinufield, He took great 
interest in local institutions, and was a fellow of many 
learned societies, His name appears five times in our 
latest volume. 

Yer another familiar signature that will be seen no 
more is that of Mr. H, G. Griffinhoofe, who died, on the 
3rd inst., at his residence, St, Petersburg Place, Ken- 
sington, Biographical particulars are wanting; but Mr. 


Griffinboofe’s name appears with much regularity in the 
~ and Eighth Series. He also to 


Mz. Joun 8, Farmer bas in tion a series of 
— printed choice reprints of scarce books and 
unique MSS., which will be issued by Messrs, Gibbings 
& Co, The first of the series, to be issued immediately, 
will be Goddard’s ‘ Satirycall Dialogue,’ of which 
one copy is known to exist, Goddard published three 
books, which Dr, Furnivall, in 1878, prepared for repub- 
they — issued. His notes and 
materi ve now at the disposal 
present editor. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications ents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of aera ss as he wisbes to 
appear. pondents who re i requested 
to head the second Duplicate,” 

W. W.—Far too controversial, 


CorkicEenDa.—P, 168, col, 2,1. 11, for “ Walter Her- 
vey” read Hervey Walter; p. 191, col. . 
“pp. 870-2" 810, her 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 
8 leave to state that we decline to return com- 

munications which, for any reason, we print; 
to this rule we can make nA 
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DESMEN’S CARDS, Ball Tickets, Shop Bills, 

Engraved Advertisements, &c.—WANTED to PURCHASE, a 

Geod COLLECTION of Last Century Specimens.—J. PEARSON & CO., 
5, Pall Mall-piace, London. 


R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
Bridge, UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professional! 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


y.—For Terms address to 12, Great 


M&; GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL for FAMILY HISTORIES on moderate terms. 
backbone of Pedigrees, at cheap rates. 


& Co. 80, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


Will Abstracts, which are the 
Advice free 
Care of 


K-PLATES DESIGNED and ENGRAVED 
im Best Style on Wood, Copper, or Steel. Specimens cone on 
application, One Shilling each Set, viz Os Heraldic ; (2) Medi- 
gral; (3) Non-Heraldic.— THOMAS MORING, 52, High 
London, W.C. Established 1791. 
A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
25, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Information upon all Matters copaecest with 
HERALDRY and GENEALOGY 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Public Archives. 
Armorial Bearings Painted in Oil or Water Colours. 
Genealogica! Charts Engrossed and Illuminated. 
Heraldic Engraving—Book-Piates, Seals, Dies, &c. 
charged for, but deducted from cost of order. 


Au! OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 
Acknowledged the most expert Book finder extant. 

tate wants to BAK BR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham.—books Bought, 

Lent, or Exchanged. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM'S SONS, UBLISHERS and 


of 31 and 29, West Terk, 2%, BEDFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most “favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 


BOOKS. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
JAMES'S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patren—H_R H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
VicePresidenta—Right Hon. W. B. Gladstone, The 
Dean of Liandaff, Herbert Spencer, Esq , Sir Heary Barkly. 
Trustees—Right Hon Sir M. Grant Duff, Right Hon. sir John Lub- 
dock, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages 
Subdecription, a year; Life Membership, according toage. Tifteen 
ey to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading- 
from Ten to balf-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vois 
veya Ove. price to Members, 16s 
. T. HAG BERG. WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


E AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
(The Fans, nai 50, Leadenhall 


FURN ISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, good 
Three minutes’ walk from the town and commen.—Write K. G., 


‘oad, Wells. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


view. 
18, Ch 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 384, neatly half bound, 


WHITAKER’S 
DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS 
FOR 1897. 


A COMPLETE PEERAGE for HALF-A-CROWN. 


The ordinary contents of a Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage, including Dowager Ladies and 
Titled Issue, is presented in WHITAKER’S DIREC. 
TORY under a single alphabet; and to this is 
prefixed an extended list of the Royal Family, 
together with much descriptive and explanatory 
information never before given in any similar 
work, An alphabetical list of Country Seats is 
also provided, helping appreciably to render the 
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